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**T will be mild, be patient, be advised.”’ 


No. VII. y Vol. I. 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF OUR COUNTRY. 
[Continued from page 233. ] 


WE have seen that the foundation of Harvard College was 
laid in the fear of propagating heresy, and receiving any thing 
from the mother country which could possibly entail upon us so 
great an evil. It must be confessed, that New England, at the 
time of founding the college, had many learned men among them. 
But their learning was chiefly confined to the clergy; and we 
may here acknowledge, in sincerity, that the clergy have been 
the main depositories of science here from the first settlement of 
the country, nearly to the present day; and from this class of 
men, we have received more light and knowledge than from all 
others. Our fathers looked well to their own resources, and have 
seldom been remiss in making the most of them. From this we 
must attribute the degree of advancement in science and the arts, 
to which New England has attained beyond most of her neigh- 
bors. We find the effect of this in the persevering enterprise of 
our young men and citizens, who have, with much advantage, in- 
corporated themselves with our sister States. In fact, the com- 
mon and general good has thereby been greatly increased; an 
impulse has been communicated, which will be felt for genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Virginia, the oldest State in the Union, settled at the expense 
of the crown, nurtured for years as an only child, felt not the 
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necessity to look to her own resources. She was always dandled 
in the lap of complaisance. Her religion was congenial to the 
mother country, and she drew her nourishment from the breast 
of parental kindness. She had all the assurance and importance 
of the child of a rich and indulgent father. She sent her youth 
to Cambridge and Oxford, in England, to be educated, where 
they were, in many things, well instructed, and where they drank 
deeply of the prejudices against the puritans. To deride with 
ability our New England habits and principles, and beat poor 
Jonathan soundly, was the first point in a complete Virginia edu- 
cation. He felt the dignity of his church, he remembered with 
pride the loyalty of his colony, during the Rump and the Protec- 
torate of Cromwell; he contrasted the manners in religious wor- 
ship between his own and the colonies of New England; while he 
repeated his liturgy with the “ore rotundo,” he could not but 
feel a hearty disrelish to the sing song manner of the puritans, 
who distorted:their faces, and tortured their language, to resem- 
ble nothing which belonged to the protestant episcopal church. 
These northern peculiarities became his pastime, and to trans- 
mit them down to succeeding generations, was a labor of some 
exertion and much pleasure, but at present exercised with limit- 
ed success. 

In Massachusetts every thing which belonged to the episcopal 
church was treated as anti-christian, and carried the mark of 
the beast. Christmas holidays were forbidden by law. Perhaps 
no two colonies ever existed with more strongly marked and de- 
fined antipathies than the Massachusetts and Virginia. Unlike 
in education and habits, the one driving from her jurisdiction all 
—— the other equally unbending and stern to all episcopa- 
ians, separated by a great extent of country, they scarcely felt 
for each other according to the dictates of a common humanity. 

While a law imposing five shillings fine for observing a christ- 
mas holiday in Massachusetts was in force, Virginia gave full 
scope to all the festivities usual on such occasions in the mother 
country. The social and convivial feelings of man could not, 
with alacrity, forego all pastime, and be resigned to abject so- 
briety in the form of religion. Our ancestors well knew this, 
and set apart one day in the year, previous to christmas, as @ 
day of public thanksgiving and praise to our Heavenly Father, 
for the mercies and favors of the past year. But in this, there 
should be no resemblance of an episcopal christmas. We may 
here observe, that our puritanic institution answered all the pur- 
poses of bringing together family friends and connexions, and af- 
forded a multitude of enjoyments of the social kind in the short 
space of one day, before satiety could degenerate into disgust, 
and much more conveniently suited to good morals and the con- 
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dition of the people, than the twelve days of christmas observed 
by the episcopal church. There can be no doubt that we varied 
in our food, and substituted pumpkin pie in room of the anti- 
christian plumb pudding, and used some exertion that our thanks- 
giving should not resemble a christmas dinner. Our pies, and 
manner of reading and devotional exercises, now caricatured by 
our southern neighbors, are sufficient proofs that we were offen- 
sive to the southern colonies; and from our own establisments 
and customs, we cannot suppose that they were our favorites. 

Virginia was the great mother and leader in the south. She 
was proud of her ascendency in the affections of the court, and 
took to herself a peculiar complacency in regard to religion. She 
drove from her colony all dissenters from the protestant episco- 
pal church; and, by this ill timed and cruel policy, built up Ma- 
ryland to become a rival in trade. In return for her affections 
for the crown and the church, she obtained extensive credit at 
home, imported largely the luxuries of Europe, and assumed a 
style of living and a grandeur of deportment, far beyond any sis- 
ter colony. The introduction of negro slavery made active in- 
dustry among the planters less honorable. The expense of edu- 
cating their sons in England, and by private tutors at home, was 
no addition to economy or frugal habits among the Virginians. 
Their expenditures were great beyond ordinary income, so that 
in time, a large European balance of debt had gradually increas- 
ed, and amounted, according to their own statement, to more 
than they were then able to pay. 

While owr southern friends lived in much ease and great splen- 
dor, eating the luxuries of Europe and wearing foreign fabrics, 
and their sons drinking at the full fountains of science in Eng- 
land, we were looking well to our own resources, avoided a large 
colony debt, and left individuals unembarrassed in their circum- 
stances. Our sons drank of the wells dug by their fathers, 
and preserved their identity with their countrymen; and if not 
so learned, they made a favorable impression upon the public on 
the side of economy and simplicity of manners. All this was ac- 
complished here from the fear of heresy and hatred of the epis- 
copal church. We cannot trace the origin of our college and the 
establishment of our schools, to other sources. This fear and 
hatred did not exist in Virginia, and there public education was 
wholly neglected. The college of William and Mary was early 
established, but has had only a languishing existence. The fact 
is, the people took no degree of interest in the establishment, 
and sent most of their sons abroad, or without the colony, to be 
educated. This must ever be the issue of all literary establish- 
ments under the like circumstances. 

During this pcriod, our New England colleges were well ap- 
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preciated by the people, and generously patronized; and have 

roved sources of great moral and political worth to the public. 

rom them, we have obtained a rank in the literary world, be- 
yond our neighbors of the south, and the moral impulse given by 
them to all classes of people here, are such as distinguish us from 
our less fortunate neighbors. But we can by no means say, that 
these effects of education were designed or even contemplated 
by our ancestors—they are, in fact, the production of accident. 
We can neither believe, that the Virginia policy was so pursued 
to produce the effects already witnessed. Virginia has never 


~ been charged with the want of self-love and self-respect, nor with 


the want of acute discernment to ascertain her own interest, nor 
with not bringing forward the measures to promote it. The dif- 
ferent results, in regard to education, in both Massachusetts and 
Virginia, must be attributed to accident, rather than design. 
Should we say that they were designed, we should claim a com- 
pliment for ourselves, of which our fathers never dreamed, and 
of which Cotton Mather, in his time, never heard, or he would 
have placed it in his Magnala; and at the same time, we should 
cast a reproach on Virginia, which she ought not to bear, and 
which she by no means deserves. 

But the pride and aristocracy of Virginia have been equal to 
that of lords, dukes and nobles. She could not assume any thing 
on the score of her resources beyond her sisters, and nothing from 
her origin and ancestry, which could be subjects of boasting. 
Many, very many, were descended from mothers ‘‘ who came to 
try their luck in Virginia,” and were purchased by their sires 
with tobacco, at prices according to the quality and soundness 
of the article. The resources of that Commonwealth at the pre- 
sent day, and also her industry, hardly keep pace with the other 
States in the Union. She has produced men who would do credit 
to any civilized nation in the world, and one, whom we all ac- 
knowledge was emphatically the father of his country; yet, for 
many years, her influence in the councils of the nation has de- 
clined with the decline of party feeling, and her overwhelming 
influence and power recede in proportion to the test we have 
made from experience. We could wish to cast a veil over some 
portion of what has been; but we would by no means attribute 
any thing to corrupt motives. We must blame ourselves, that 
we elected many to the office of public servants, who had little 
knowledge, and less political honesty. These men, without much 
training, stood on their ground, and kept their ranks filled, in ar- 
ray against their own constituents; and the victory being now 
won, it is with reluctance that the victors lay aside their weap- 
ons. But we hope not to arouse any unpleasant feelings, or blow 
into a blaze the embers which a long time have been sleeping. 
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At the commencement of the revolutionary war, the most dif- 
ficult thing for solution is, that all the colonies united and made 
common cause against the parent country. As has been already 
observed, Massachusetts in the east, and Virginia in the south, 
were the two great and leading colonies. They were not equally 


oppressed by king and parliament; the one, a favorite of the’ 


court, and shared largely of the royal bounty and favor—the 
other, never a favorite, alienated in affection from oppression at 
home, and heavy exactions abroad, and both differing in religious 
forms and creeds, and obnoxious and hateful to each other on 
that account. How happened it, that they should both coalesce 
in decided opposition to the mother country? How could men 
unite in arms, and in their physical energies, when they could 
not mingle their prayers at the altar of their common God? 

The Massachusetts colony was oppressed and cruelly treated, 
and the measures adopted against her, were unworthy of the 
British crown and nation. But these oppressions were not dealt 
out to the colonies generally—some of them had no cause of com- 
plaint; but all had cause to fear the weight of the heavy hand 
laid upon Massachusetts. They undoubtedly viewed the meas- 
ures of king and parliament, as a rod in terrorem. If the oppress- 
ed colony had submitted, the restrictions and exactions imposed 
were so great, that the discontented and aggrieved would have 
soon left it, and sought a residence in some of the sister colonies, 
less oppressed and less aggrieved. They would have carried with 
them a discontented spirit, and a spirit desirous of the enjoyment 
of political liberty, and would, from the natural propensity of 
man, have carried this spirit and infused it at the place of mi- 
gration. The vindictive temper of parliament would have watch- 
ed with sleepless vigilance every motion of the malcontents, and 
have visited, in phials of wrath, every symptom of disloyalty and 
disobedience; so that, sooner or later, each colony might expect 
a similar course of measures adopted for her, as had been impo- 
sed on the colony of Massachusetts. These are such reasonings 
as might, we think, have been used with propriety at the epoch 
of our revolution. They were in some degree familiar with the 
statesmen of the several colonies, we well know; but that other 
circumstances strongly operated in the decision of the colonies 
to meet force with force, and “try the tug of war,” is equally well 
known. 

From the character of the people of New England, and their 
warlike preparatigns, the other colonies could not doubt her in- 
tentions to manfully resist the cruel acts of parliament; and the 
first rencounter with the veteran soldiers of = fully justifi- 
ed this anticipation, and taught the haughty Briton a lesson of 
circumspection, which lasted for more than seven years. For 
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one colony to assist in enslaving the others, would have been sub- 
versive of the principles of common justice, and would, at the 
same time, have been an avowal of sentiments which would have 
prepared the way for complete slavery with themselves. But, 
we apprehend, although similar reflections had weight with the 
Virginians, there was another subject equally weighty, which fix- 
ed their resolution to make common cause with New England in 
resisting the parent country. 

The great amount of debt due from the merchants and plant- 
ers of Virginia, to creditors in England, was more than they were 
able to pay; and it was expected, that a war with Britain, end- 
ing in the independence of the colonies, would fully liquidate and 
cancel this ereat amount. Two great and important objects, 
then, would be attained. This position is greatly strengthened, 
if not fully confirmed, by subsequent facts, which took place in 
the State of Virginia, and in the halls of Congress. The vi- 
olent opposition made to the commercial treaty of 1794, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, commonly called 
Jay’s treaty, must lead to the conclusion, that the payment of 
these debts by the war, was not an insignificant object in the 
struggle. ‘The most active and strenuous opposers of measures 
which were adopted to earry into effect that treaty, by which 
British subjects should find no impediments in collecting the 
debts of our citizens, were peculiarly caressed, loaded with hon- 
ors, and overwhelmed in the affections of the people. On the 
other hand, those in Consress who labored for its ratification, 
and struggled hard and successfully to procure the measures ne- 
cessary to carry this treaty into effect, were loaded with re- 
preach, and Washington himself did not eseape without severe 
censure. 

After a lapse of thirty years, we can look back upon transac- 
tions, and weigh circumstances and opinions, and find many in- 
eredients which, in the smoke and hezet of passion, were wholly 
obscured. What is called patriotism, is often the result of some 
sordid self-interest, some unhallowed prejudice or violent hatred; 
and much sagacity and dispassionate judgment are requisite in 
forming and giving a correct decision upon public measures in 
time of great political excitement. It is no certain mark that 
a man tenderly loves his own family, because he bitterly hates 
his neighbor. We have several flagrant and well authenticated 
instances which transpired during the late war with England, 
and which show that some public men regarded their own private 
interest more than they did the public good or the laws of the 
land; and what has been, we again expect under the like circum- 
stances. 

In regard to education, Virginia has contmenced where Mas- 
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sachusetts began nearly two hundred years ago, by founding a 
college and using laudable efforts for its encouragement and sup- 
port; but in one particular, she differs much from us. She has 
imported largely in teachers from Europe to fill the several seats 
of instruction in her new college; and in this particular, it is 
hoped, that the balance of trade will not be against her. But: 
there is something in this wmportation which shews a want of 
knowledge of the character of New England men, and of their 
literary acquirements, or a strong partiality to England, indica- 
tive of a return to “her first love;” and that Virginia shoutd pre- 
fer gentlemen bred and educated in a monarchical government, 
to teach republican principles and enforce republican habits, is 
strange indeed. The time has been, when such an act in New 
England would have substantiated, in the mind of a Virginian, 
“a bold and wicked attempt to dissolve our federal Union, and 
again put ourselves under the protection and government of the 
British king.” 

New England has often been arraigned at the public tribunal, 
on information of the ancient colony, and charged with crimes and 
heresies—to all which, New England has pleaded not guilty, and 
hath put herself upon posterity. New England could not sub- 
scribe to the requirements of the south, and the south has been 
too proud to confess an error, but come to the right about; yet 
still persists, that she has not changed the line of march. We 
care not, whether the people discover it, or not; but in a practi- 
cal point of view, this change of course is of some importance—for 
we have never considered public men raised to a high degree of 
sublimation, who could act contrary to their public and openly 
declared convictions and settled principles. 

Climate and productions have, and always will cause a differ- 
ence in manners and customs in all countries, as well as the ori- 
gin of the inhabitants. But as it respects New England, Virginia 
and some of the southern States, the lines of distinction which 
so plainly defined them, are now less vivid and fresh; the original 
demarcations were imported into both sections nearly at the 
same time. These limits have continued, and probably will con- 
tinue for centuries to come. Although the partition wall of 
separation is broken down, yet the effects of this wall will long 
remain. We have now no religious test, nor any tribunal, thank 
God, to punish by banishment,.fines, imprisonment, stripes and 
death, for heresy; but we have some imaginary lines of distinc- 
tion, which will be done away intime. 

Since many in the south laid a foundation to fame and conse- 
quence, by their opposition to Jay’s treaty, and by that mean 
have provided well for themselves and families, by a monopoly of 
honorable and lucrative offices, it would be fair and just to bring 
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again this subject, as well as many others connected with it and 
growing out of it, before the public; for at the public tribunal all 
public measures must be tested, have their award of merit or de- 
merit, accordingly as the people are benefitted or injured by such 
measures. Such a course is due, not only to individuals, but to 
the nation, that we look dispassionately upon measures, at the 
cool of the present time, and take a fair and manly view of the 
whole. Mr. Jay is yet alive, and his worth and worthiness are 
not questioned by the most fastidious and squeamish politicians, 
who contribute their effusions to the veriest sinks of the nation. 
We should look back to the object of our departure, and examine 
well the course which we have steered, to the motives and skill 
of our pilots, in order to come to a correct conclusion, whether 
our voyage, under all circumstances, has been so prosperous as it 
ought, or might have been, under the direction of dispassionate 
councils and prudent and firm management. The above subject, 
and many others, which have agitated and convulsed the public 
mind, demand investigation. The present generation owe it to 
posterity and to the world. 

The New England Aor, ang from the first arrival of the puri- 
tans upon our shores, as far as their limited and intolerant prin- 
ciples of religion would admit, have uniformly been republican in 
habits and in manners. If not so from inclination and a common 
feeling, they were republican from circumstances, all being in- 
volved in common labor and industry, and from the absolute ne- 
cessity of situation. Our fathers have left our common schools, 
and a wholesome law, to perpetuate them in their high standing 
and purity; our colleges and churches, as lasting monuments of 
their moral and political excellence. In vain shall we look to 
other portions of the United States for similar and noble estab- 
lishments. We would not boast of our principles, habits and 
manners, and the amount of general information among the peo- 
ple, but we have a right to make these observations with some 
self-gratulation. Our fathers, or those of the present day, have 
not been republican in theory and aristocratic in practice. There 
has been a harmony in principle and practice, which has emana- 
ted from a long and practical observance of the natural rights of 
man, brought in subserviency to his most substantial good. We 
choose the dull and slow method of determining differences, 
wherein the dearest rights of the citizen are concerned, by es- 
tablished laws and legal forms, to the quick and capricious deci- 
sion of the rifle. In sober and correct thinking, we have without 
doubt surpassed the south; but in genuine hospitality and cordial 
reciprocation of kindly feelings, we cannot claim any superiority. 
But the great and prominent events, which have in appearance 
divided the north from the south, will in some day be analyzed, 
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and honor will be given to whom honor is due. Posterity will 
demand a severe investigation, and will not be silenced or satis- 
fied by a few cant phrases and epithets. Some Hume or Robertson 
will rise up, and place before posterity the deeds of our fathers 
and our cotemporaries, with their proper lights and shades, for 
the instruction of generations yet to come. The records of our 
time will afford ample and sufficient materials. 

The great contest in our happy republic is for place and pow- 
er. We cannot think that these can give so many joys, and the 
satisfactions of a brief hour upon the stage can have so many 
charms, that every fibre of mind and body should be exerted to 
attain them. The mind must reach to posterity, and anticipate 
the solid and lasting honors to be bestowed by after ages for 
good and upright conduct. Nero and Caligula, in their own time, 
had their respective eulogists, as well as Aurelius. Upon their 
characters, public opinion is fixed; the names of the two former 
have become epithets denoting the worst and most malignant 
combination of qualities that ever existed in the mind of man. 
Let not the fortunate aspirant from any section of our country, 
indulge the thought, that he shall pass on unnoticed by subse- 
quent historians. They will tear off the mask of the hypocrite, 
and show the deformity and true lineaments of his face. Facts 
will be faithfully recorded and preserved, and will speak for 
themselves, when present interest, prejudice and partiality will 
be forever buried. Perhaps such a historian of the events since 
the formation of our constitution, need not at present give the 
result of his labors to the public, since some, and even many, of 
the great actors are now alive, who took conspicuous parts in 
many important transactions; but he might with much propri- 
ety have in readiness a faithful narrative of all important events 
from the close of the reyolutionary war to the close of the ad- 
ministration of President Washington. This period will include 
a time of great labor and much and complicated difficulty; a pe- 
riod, the events of which, should be well studied and completely 
understood by every freeman of the United States. In this 
time, the French revolution, which convulsed all Europe, and 
shook to its centre our republic, burst forth like a tempest, 
threatening general destruction. In this period, our own poli- 
ticians were fruitful in conjectures as to the results of our own 
struggle, and the throbs and throes of France. We owe much, 
and perhaps our national existence, to the cool, dispassionate 
judgment and unbending firmness of the distinguished individual 
then at the head of our nation. But most of his constitutional ad- 
visers and others, who co-operated with him, in this time of peril, 
are forgotten; their labors are no longer mentioned with ap- 
plause, nor a single pulse beats in lively gratitude for the services 
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of the patriotic dead, nor is sincere respect shown for the living. 

We boast not of our ancestry, but claim an origin equally re- 
spectable as that of any portion of our country. Our public 
schools and colleges, founded by our ancestors, are so many 
monuments of our moral and intellectual worth. These monu- 
ments we have preserved, beautified, strengthened and adorned; 
they will last, and increase in grandeur and utility, till we, as a 
people, shall be completely changed. 


THE ARAUCANIANS. 


NotwitHsTANDING the eruel and sanguinary system of subju- 
gation or extirpation, adopted by the Spaniards in their early 
innovations upon the Americans, there have been some tribes of 
the latter, whom neither their power could subdue, nor their ven- 
geance destroy. Some few who have resisted the superior skill, 
superior discipline, superior arms, and superior knowledge of 
their enemies, with success; and who have maintained their ex- 
istence as a state, their independence and freedom, in opposition 
to the will, and in spite of the power and strength of the empire 
of Spain. Among those few brave and fortunate barbarians of 
the south, whose valor and perseverance have enabled them to 
make this effectual resistance to a foreign yoke, none appear 
more to deserve our admiration for their noble qualities, or to 
claim our approbation, and wmilation of their amiable ones, than 
the Araucanians—one of the nations which inhabited the king- 
dom of Chili, when that country wag invaded by Almagro, in 
1535, and who continue, amidst the slavery that surrounds them, 
a free and independent people, enjoying their own natural rights, 
and cultivating their hereditary soil; whieh they have preserved, 
by force of their arms, for more than two centuries. 

The province of Arauco gives its name to the nation, and the 
people are called Araucanians from the same cause. ‘Fheir ter- 
ritory includes all that part of Chili lying between the Andes and 
the sea, and between the 36th and 39th degree of south latitude. 
When the Spaniards first entered their country, they were re- 
ceived with kindness, and treated with the utmost hospitality. 
Their wants were gratuitously relieved, their sufferings commis- 
serated, and their distress lightened by every attention that com- 
passion could dictate, or the most active benevolence supply. 
When most of his men had perished from fatigue and hunger in 
an uninhabited region, the treacherous invader no sooner reach- 
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ed the habitation of the natives, than both himself and his fol 

lowers were constantly supplied with abundance of food and 
clothing, for many months, for which the generous minded sava- 
ges refused any kind of compensation. The ungrateful return 
which their almost boundless hospitality universally received 
from the Spaniards, is already known to most readers, and ought 
to be known to every American; but this subject does not come 
within the purpose of these observations, which are intended only 
to call attention to the present Araucanians—not to revive the 
detested topic of Spanish policy, or Spanish measures. These 
are seen and felt in every thing where that power has interfer- 
ence; and will continue to be, while she continues to exist— 
which, perhaps, will not be much longer. 

The first settlements attempted in Chili, were not within the 
limits of Arauco; but when it became manifest, as it soon did, 
that their new guests were determined to enslave or to extirpate 
the lawful proprietors of the soil, they lent their aid to assist 
their neighbors and friends, the Penconians, to drive the intru- 
ders from the country; and they never laid down their arms until 
they had obtained such a treaty of peace as suited their own 
ideas of justice. And when reduced to their own individual ha- 
tion—when all the neighboring tribes had been subjugated by, or 
had formed alliances with, the Spaniards, the lofty mmded Arau- 
canians still continued their opposition, and maintained their in- 
dependence, firmly resolved to die in defence of their liberty if 
they could not succeed. They had foresight to perceive that it 
was easier to keep an enemy from gaining a footing in their 
country, than it would be to drive him out when once he had es- 
tablished and fortified himself there. For this reason, they en- 
deavored to destroy the Spanish forts, and drive away the settlers 
as fast as they came. Determined not to be overcome by sava- 
ges whom they despised, nor compelled to forego the advantages 
that the luxuriant soil and rich mines of Arauco offered, these 
obstinate invaders continued to rebuild their fortifications as fast 
as they were destroyed, until at length, after a century of almost 
uninterrupted warfare with the Araucanians, they gave over the 
attempt; and obliged themselves, by a permanent treaty, to con- 
fine their settlements to particular places, agreed upon by both 
parties. And the well known valor of the Indians, has enabled 
them to maintain the treaty signed in a parliament of both na- 
tions, in 1741. I believe there is not ene Spanish settlement 
within the province of Arauco, although there are several impor- 
tant ones in the adjoining provinces, which were formerly in 
friendship and alliance with this valiant people. 

As some account of a nation at once so brave, successful, and 
so far. advanced in civilization, as have been the Araucanians, 
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“who, with a far inferior force, if we regard the difference of their 
arms, have not only been able to counterbalance the power of 
Spain, till then thought irresistible, but also to endanger her 
most valuable possessions,” must be interesting to readers who 
have not been able to obtain a correct history of South America, 
I have collected the following brief particulars concerning them— 
principally from Molina’s Natural and Civil History of Chili; a 
work well worthy the attention of the lovers of science, or the 
lovers of mankind—and which has been translated into English, 
by an American. 

The territory of Arauco is said to be the smallest in Chili. It 
‘is divided into four Uthalmapus, or districts, each of which has 
its limits so correctly defined, that no encroachments can be 
made upon the dominion of the separate rulers. A Toqui, or 
judge, is placed over each district. The districts are subdivided 
into five Allaregues, or provinces, each of which is governed by 
an Apo-Ulmen, who is subaltern to the Toqui of his district. 
The provinces are again divided into nine counties, called Tegues, 
to each province. The Tegues are governed by Ulmens, who 
are subject to the Apo-Ulmens, the same as those are ta the 
Toquis. These three orders form the nobility, and are the dukes, 
the marquises, and counts of Arauco. The title, in each grade, 
is hereditary in the male line, and regulated by primogeniture. 
But when the male succession becomes extinct in a family, the 
right of electing a new Toqui devolves to the grand council of 
the nation; who may also set aside the heir apparent, in case of 
any manifest deficiency in the qualities requisite to form a good 
governor; particularly if he be a bad orator—the worst of all de- 
fects in the opinion of the Araucanians. But this body cannot 
take the title from the family of a Toqui while a male heir re- 
mains—when there is none, the title is bestowed upon whom they 
deem most fit for the office, though he be a plebian, and is hence- 
forth hereditary in his family. Each Toqui, Apo-Ulmen, and 
Ulmen, exercises his authority over his own territory. But the 
lowest of the three grades is the most powerful, notwithstanding 
its nominal subjection to the others; for the principal business 
of the State is discussed and determined in the Aucacoyog, or na- 
tional assembly, composed of the three orders above-named, who 
hold their convention in some large plain, where the pleasures of 
the table relieve the fatigues of legislation. All questions of na- 
tional importance are decided by this body, which bears some 
resemblance to our own congress. 

But as there is only one chamber, and questions are decided 
by the majority of votes, the Ulmens have much the greatest in- 
fluence. 

This council is called together by the united order of the To- 
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quis, whenever they deem it necessary. All laws are enacted by 
this body—war declared, and peace ratified by it. But where 
letters are unknown, the laws are necessarily few. Adultery, 
treachery, robbery of any valuable article, witchcraft, and inten- 
tional homicide, are capital offences. Yet the murderer may 
compound with the relations of the deceased; and husbands and 
fathers are not liable to punishment for the death of a wife or 
child, as their laws declare them the natural masters of their 
lives. When this diet has determined upon war, it then proceeds 
to appoint a commander in chief.. The Toquis have the right to 
expect this office from courtesy; but if it is apparent that nei- 
ther of them is qualified for this important trust, some other 
person is selected—often from among the common people, for 
the safety and interest of their country weigh heavier in the judg- 
ment of these electors, than rank and precedence, or than that 
still mightier claim, self-interest and self-love; for no sooner is 
the military chief appointed, than the four civil Toquis lay aside 
their title as such, until the war is over, in token of their submis- 
sion to his authority. It appears that the Araucanians are of 
opinion, that he who is entrusted with the welfare of the State, 
and has all the lives of his countrymen confided to his trust, 
ought not to be circumscribed in his power, nor shackled by the 
restraints and obstacles to his proceeding, which an envious, ill 
minded, or offended man might throw in his way, under the pre- 
tence that such a measure is contrary to law. And to avoid the 
shame and ingratitude of calling the deliverer of their country to 
an account, for breaking the laws of that country in the prosecu- 
tion of his military duty, (as we did General Jackson,) they de- 
clare it lawful for him to take whatever measures are necessary 
to the defence and preservation of the nation, and oblige even 
the Toquis to swear allegiance to him, on his accession to this 
office. Every one in Arauco is a soldier, and therefore fully sen- 
sible of the absolute necessity of seconding the views of their 
commander, who, if he does not prove successful, cannot com- 
plain that this Toqui, or that Ulmen, obstructed his measures, 
and occasioned the loss of the army, because he could not com- 
pel them to obey his orders, He is sole dictator for the time 
being. 
The battle axe is the eternal badge of the office of Toqui. 
The word Toqui signifies judge; and their power is defined by 
their laws. They cannot order a man to death, until he is prov- 
ed guilty of the crime alleged. They give orders to the Apo- 
Ulmens, of whom each Toqui has five, and they again to their 
Ulmens, of whom there are nine under each Apo. 

Although they disdain to live in towns, yet they are fond of 
society, and therefore build their houses in near vicinity of each 
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other. They have Caras and Lovs, whieh differ only in their 
greater or lesser number of buildings. 

Being the most neat and cleanly people of any country what- 
ever, it is matter of importance to them to select a situation in 
the vicinity of a river for their Caras. The houses are built 
either of wood, plastered with clay, or of bricks; of a quad- 
rangular form, and just as large as convenience requires. Where 
the master has half a dozen wives, he has the same number of 
fires, for each wife has a fire place built for her, at which none 
others can interfere. The house, and the courts around, are 
swept twiee or three times a day, and are commonly furnished 
with running water. The municipal government of the Cara, 
and also of the Lov, consists of one mayor, called Ulmen, but 
whether he is one of the Ulmens of the Tegue, or is chosen by 
the villagers, does not appear; but I suspect he is of the regular 
corps of Ulmen, whose badge of office I omitted to observe, is a 
staff with a silver head, and that of the Apo-Ulmens the same, 
with the addition of a silver band about the middie. The build- 
ings are set out without much attention to regularity, but are 
always distant enough from each other to plant a number of 
trees, and have fine arbours about them. This circumstance, 
together with the running water, the extreme neatness of the 
premises in every respect, the grateful coolness and verdant 
beauty of the foliage, renders an Araucanian village a most 
charming rural scene. It is impossible for any one never out of 
the regions of ice and snow, to conceive how much more beauti- 
ful is the foliage of climates where these are seldom felt. One 
may easily give credit to the fabled happiness of peasants, when 
viewing these sylvan settlements. Nor is the delightful vision 
succeeded by that appalling and disgusting reality, which is seen 
im most instances of the fancied feticity of unpolished man. The 
owners of these cottages have more to recommend them to our 
affections than any other savages of whom I have read. 

In their persons, the Araucanians are not over the middle stat- 
ure; but they are muscular, robust, well proportioned, and of a 
martial appearance, It is unusual to meet with a deformed or 
crooked person; not, as some have supposed, from their adopting 
the Spartan custom, but from the manner in which they bring up 
their children, Their complexion, with the exception of the Bo- 
roanes, which is fair and ruddy, is of a reddish brown, but not so 
dark as most aboriginal Americans; their eyes are small, animated 
and intelligent; their teeth even, smooth and white; their mouths 
handsome; their limbs well shaped and muscular, and their feet 
small and flat. Their hair is thick, long and rather coarse; but 
they wind it in a variety of tresses about the head, and esteem this 
one of the finest natural ornaments. To cut or pull their hair, is 
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deemed the greatest insult; while every hair upon the face is 
carefully extracted, a beard being highly disgraceful. Possessed 
of great physical strength of constitution, and not exposed to the 
variable changes of a northern climate, even in the same latitude, 
they live to an hundred years, nor begin to feel the infirmities of 
age until a very late period. They are seldom bald, or gray, or . 
wrinkled, till eighty, and retain all their faculties of hearing, see- 
ing and memory, and also their teeth in perfection, while they 

live. : 

The women are equally well formed, and some of them are 
very beautiful, particularly the Boroanes, who are as white and 
as rosy as Europeans. In their manners, and in their dress, they 
are modest and pleasing. They bathe every day, comb their hair 
twice, and once a week wash their heads with the cleansing de- 
coction of the bark of the quallai, which is still used instead of 
soap, by many of the creole Spaniards. 

The national color for dress, of both sexes, is greenish blue, or 
turqu vine, and they both make their garments of woolen cloth 
of this color. That of the females consists of a tunick, a girdle, 
and a short cloak, called by them, ichella. This is fastened be- 
fore with a silver buckle. The tunick, called chiamal, is long, 
descending to the feet, without sleeves, and fastened upon the 
shoulder with a broach or buckle of silver. This dress is never 
varied; long usage and custom have rendered it national, and 
whoso should first lay it aside, would be thought ill inclined to 
her country, although no law exists respecting dress. For the 
sake ef variety, and to gratify vanity, the women adorn them- 
selves with a variety of silver and other trinkets, and divide their 
hair into several tresses, which float gracefully over the shoulders, 
while the head is ornamented with jewels of a species of false 
emerald, called gliama, held in high estimation by them. Their 
necklaces and bracelets are of glass, and their ear and finger 
rings of silver. The lowest class wear these last, and it is cal- 
culated that more than an hundred thousand marks of this metal 
are employed in female ornaments. Upon their feet they wear 
shoes made of woolen cloth, embroidered according to the wealth 
and rank of the wearer. 

The dress of the men is of the same materials, and the same 
color as that of the women, and is well suited to the convenience 
and grace of military characters. It consists of a shirt, a vest, 
and a pair of tight breeches; and over these, a poncho, in form 
of a scapulary, with an opening in the centre for the head, made 
full and long, descending to the knees, but se as to be thrown 
over the shoulders at pleasure, and is mueh more commodious 
than our mantles, as it leaves the arms at liberty, and is a better 
protection against the wind and rain. It is much more conve- 
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nient upon horseback, for which reason it has-been adopted by 
the Spaniards in Paraguay and Peru, as well as Chili. The low- 
er class wear it of the same color of their other garments, but 
the higher orders have it woven in broad stripes, which are after- 
wards embroidered with great ingenuity and skill, in figures of 
plants, animals, &c.; and they are so fine and beautiful that one 
hundred and fifty dollars are sometimes paid for a single poncho. 

Every wife is obliged to provide her husband one of these cloaks 
annually, besides his necessary clothing. The boots and shoes of 
the nobility are of cloth, and embroidered; but others make them 
of the fresh skin of the leg of the camel, which they fit to the 
foot and leg while green, turning the hair inward; and by wear- 
ing, they become soft as any leather dressed by us, and they are 
made with extreme neatness and strength. The very lowest only 
go barefoot. Upon the head they wear a turban of embroidered 
wool, in form of the ancient diadem, which they raise a little 
whenever they salute any one. Of this ceremony they are so 
tenacious, that nothing offends them more than to have any one 
speak to them without lifting his turban; and they do not hesi- 
tate to bid a Spaniard who presumes to do so, “to take off his 
hat,” in a tone of deep felt indignation. On going to war, their 
turbans are ornamented with beautiful plumes, and the tout en 
semble of these barbarians, has a most splended and most martial 
appearance. Their splendid cloaks, their embroidered boots, 
and their elegant turbans, upon a corps of straight, firm built, 
resolute, animated men, cannot fail to imspire the beholder with 
admiration and involuntary respect; nor does their conduct in 
battle ever disgrace their external promise. 

At the time when the Europeans entered Chili , they found the 
natives agriculturists. They were no longer hunters, nor shep- 
herds; but had reached to the third stage of the four through 
which it is said man must pass from pure savagism to civilization. 
They only wanted commerce to entitle them to rank with their 
inhuman tvaders—fortunately, we cannot say conquerors, when 
speaking of the Araucanians. And in agriculture, they had come 
to till their grounds by means of the plough, and the assistance 
of animals. Even manure was used by them, where the soil re- 
quired it. Maize, rye, barley, several kinds of pulse, pumpkins, 
squashes, thirty varieties of potatoes, apples, strawberries, and 
various other fruits and edibles, were cultivated by them. Their 
lands were owned by those who tilled them, and descended to 
their heirs. Their local attachments were strong, and it was 
with great reluctance that a man parted from the soil of his an- 
cestors. Much attention was paid to watering their lands; and 
canals many miles long, of depth and durability, are still seen 
among them, which were constructed centuries ago. - 
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For domestic animals they had the chilihueque, or Chilian 
camel, from the wool of which their garments are made; the hog, 
the common barn fowl, and the rabbit; but had not then domes- 
ticated the puda, a species of goat, nor the guanaco, both of 
which are easily tamed, and very useful. But they added to 
their stock of animal provisions by occasionally hunting the wild 
animals with which their country abounds; though vegetable food 
appears to have been preferred for their general aliment. Wild 
fowls are very plenty, and are taken by means of very ingenious- 
ly constructed snares; while the same method of taking wild 
ducks pursued by the Chinese, is also adopted by the Chilians, 
viz: by placing a perforated gourd over the head, and gliding 
gently among the flock, carefully seizing the ducks by the legs, 
and drawing one after another beneath the surface; the rest of 
them not perceiving any thing but a gourd, are not alarmed at 
the sudden disappearance of their companions, in their own ele- 
ment. But if this coincidence of duck catching between the 
Chinese and Chilians strikes the observer, how much more forci- 
~ bly must the circumstance that the celebrated and scientific game 
of chess was known to the Araucanians, and one of their favorite 
sedentary amusements? yet this is a well authenticated fact. 

In the art of cookery they had arrived at cooking—that is, one 
step from savagism. They had come so far as to grind their 
grain, to sift it, separating the flour from the bran, and also to 
raise their dough with leaven. They had ovens, and made various 
kinds of cakes. For breakfast they made gruel of parched meal, 
instead of chocolate; together with cakes, potatoes, &c., and 
ate their meals upon a tab‘e, with plates of earthen, and spoons 
of wood or horn, and the whole family sat at table together— 
which, in warm days, they often laid in an arbour, near the door, 
They had ten kinds of fermented spirituous liquor, which they 
kept in earthen jars, made on purpose. These liquors were made 
from their grain, and from their different berries. Their cider 
or wine was made from apples, for although extremely fond of 
wine, they have not cultivated the grape for that purpose. Ani- 
mal food was either boiled or roasted; but they knew how to 
make both black puddings and sausages from their hogs. Excel- 
lent oil, both to eat and to burn, they made from the seeds of 
madi. Two kinds of salt were manufactured by them. Soap 
they had not learned to compound, though they used lie for 
cleansing their garments, and the bark of the quilla. A spot of 
dirt was never to be seen upon the apparel of either sex, when it 
could be changed; nor a dish that had been used, ever set by un- 
til it were first washed. It would not be amiss for some of our 
American housewives to take a few lessons from these Indians 
in this respect. Some few of the garrets and out-of-sight’ places, 
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would undergo a change that would mend their appearance, as 
well as their comfort, under the directions of an Araucanian 
chambermaid. 

As respects the mechanic arts, where the people lived by agri- 
culture, and to whom commerce was unknown, much improve- 
ment cannot be looked for; yet the different metals, gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, were employed in a variety of useful and curious 
works—especially the bell metal copper, of whieh they made 
hatchets, and vessels to use over fire, as well as edged tools of 
other description than hatchets—these last were also made of 
stone; and the Chilian language contains not only a word signi- 
fying iron, but also one for a smith who works in ion, and a par- 
ticular name for all weapons made of won; while all the others 
are included under the general term of nulin. Many persons be- 
lieve that iron was both known to, and used by the Chilians, 
before they received it from Europe; but owing to the shameful 
neglect of all the early settlers to every thing but money, and of 
the missionaries to every thing but the Virgin, this important 
point cannot now be ascertained, unless some fortunate discovery 
should settle it. From clay, they made jars for holding their 
liquors, and all such dishes and vessels as were needed by them. 
The art of glazing was perfect. Baskets, mats, nets, &c., were 
curiously made. Hooks for catching fish, and needles for sew- 
ing and embroidering—-silver plate, wrought with great ingenuity, 
was used by the nobility upon all occasions of display, of which 
they had full services. Looms, of two kinds, one similar to that 
used in Europe, and one erect. Yarn was spun with the spindle 
and distaff, in the manner that Penelope employed herself and 
women, nor did the dames of Arauco fall short of those of Ithica, 
it the art of coloring their stuffs. By means of a luminous stone, 
(more probably a mineral) they fixed the colors so permanent, 
that no washing could efface their brilliancy. From the fine 
wool of their chilihueque, or camel, cloth of a beautiful and firm 
texture was manufactured by the females. The most beautiful 
of their woolen manufactures, is their ponchos, which constitute 
a principal article of their trade with the Europeans, It is cal- 
culated that forty thousand of these are annually exchanged for 
wine, iron ware, cutlery, &c.; and as each wife is obliged by law 
to furnish one of these splendid.garments for her husband yearly, 
besides his other clothing, and also to prepare him one meal each 
day at her own fire, besides the care of the children, and other 
duties, the women are compelled to be very industrious; for al- 
though the Abbe does not confess the fact, no doubt the women 
are obliged to work in the fields as well as the other sex. Brick 
they called tirce; and it is believed they had learned to make 
these of the Peruvians. 
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Their mode of hunting, which was pursued only as an amuse- 
ment, was with the bow and arrow, and a sling, which were also 
their weapons of warfare until they learned the necessity of 
coming to close combat, where the enemy had fire arms. For 
large animals they used the noose, or laque, much as the Span- 
iards do still to catch their wild cows and oxen; and this last, 
which is noticed by Hall, and others, as a Spamsh method, was 
used by the Indians long before they knew that Europeans exist- 
ed; and is used in Mississippi and Kentucky now. 

Few and imperfect as are the improvements of the Araucani- 
ans, like all ignorant people, they believe themselves perfect, and 
will not condescend to learn from the Spaniards, towards whom 
they cherish an inveterate hatred. Yet such is their magnanimity, 
that though they hate the nation, they do not extend this hatred 
to individuals who have not personally injured them. Hence not 
only the Spanish missionaries, but others of that nation, settle 
among them with perfect safety, and live in good fellowship. 

They have one custom of uniting labor with amusement very 
similar to what was done by the country people in New-England 
fifty years ago. When they wish to build a house, cultivate land, 
thrash their grain, or any labor that requires or admits numbers, 
they provide an entertainment of which none can partake until 
the labor is finished. But as they have abundant leisure, the 
— convene in such numbers on these occasions, that in a few 

ours the work is completed, and the rest of the day devoted to 
feasting and amusement. The Spaniards who live among them, 
adopt the same method of completing their rural labors. But a 
sumptuous dinner must always be prepared for such occasions, 
particularly plenty of strong liquors, for these Indians never 
think a feast tolerable, let whatever be provided, if there be 
not also abundance of liquor. There is a strong resemblance be- 
tween these Mingacos, as they are called, and the yankee Bees, 
which are still in the remembrance of the present generation. 

Upon occasion of marriages, funerals, and other important 
events, sumptuous entertainments are given gratuitously, to 
companies of several hundred persons, and continued two or 
three days; and more provision is consumed at one of these feasts 
than would support a family for several years. They are called 
cahuin, or circle, from the company. seating themselves in a cir- 
cle around a large branch of cinnamon. They have a variety of 
games, of which they are very fond, both sedentary and gymnas- 
tic. Of the first sort, the most ingenious one is chess. They 
have another, very similar to backgammon; both of these have 
been known to them from time immemorial. The first they call 
comican—the last quechu. Of their gymnastic games, the pilma, 
peruo, and palican, are their favorites. The pilma is played with 
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balls; the peruo resembles the siege of a fortress; and the pali- 
can is the image of a regular battle. Their likeness to war makes 
these to be highly esteemed. 

Poligamy being allowed by their laws, every man marries as 
many wives as he can buy and make marriage feasts for; for he 
does little for the support of his wives, who, on the contrary, are 
rather obliged to support him. Celibacy is ignominious, and oid 
maids and old bachelors are held in contempt. The marriage 
ceremony consists in carrying off the bride by pretended force, 
which is done by the bridegroom and her father, who take her to 
the house of the husband, where a feast is already provided and 
the relatives assembled, and where the father receives the price 
of his child. Females must be more profitable to their parents 
in Arauco than in the United States, where the father ‘has to pay 
the husband for taking his daughter off his hands. The first wife 
is considered the legitimate one, and has authority over others in 
some respects. She is mistress of the house, and they all live 
together in the same building; but each one has her own fire, at 
which even the elder wife cannot interfere. Their children re- 
ceive little education, excepting in the art of managing horses, 
riding, the use of arms, and to speak with correctness and pro- 
eg They are kept clean, clad lightly, and constantly bathed; 

ut in other respects they do what they please, and are seldom 
corrected. When impudent and insolent, their fathers praise 
them, saying, in that manner they learn to be men. The wives 
have the greatest deference for their husbands, and treat them 
with profound respect, but they are not servile. 

If a man wishes to inquire of another how many wives he has, 
he asks how many fires he keeps, as a more polite and less im- 
pertinent mode of speech. 

The Araucanians are rather tiresome in their compliments and 
every day salutations to each other, as they take pride in dis- 
playing their good breeding, politeness and eloquence, upon all 
occasions: thence the usual modes and forms of saluting are long. 
But in civil and polished society, one scarcely needs to see or 
know more of a man, than to hear and see him address any gen- 
tleman to whom he happens to be introduced, to judge how far 
he is entitled to the epithet well bred, or in what company he has 
been accustomed to mingle. The right hand is the post of dis- 
tinction with them, as it is with us. Towards each other, no- 
thing can exceed their kindness, not only in expression, but also 
in their conduct. All who are born and bred in their country, 
though of foreign parentage, they call pegni, which means broth- 
ers; and the friendship with which they treat each other, fully 
justifies the use of this affectionate appellation. For the word 
Jriend, they have seven terms in their language expressive of its 
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meaning. Those persons who have the same name, or a part of the 
name, consider this circumstance as an obligation on them to aid 
and assist each other more particularly than others. Relations 
by consanguinity, they denominate monmague; and those of af- 
finity, guillan. Their genealogical table is intricate, as every 
conceivable degree of relationship is marked by a particular 
name. The mutual affection that subsists between them, is sur-. 
prising to the more self-interested member of civilized society. 
An indigent person, much less a beggar, is not found in the Arau- 
canian territories. Even the most infirm and helpless are de- 
cently clothed, and carefully provided with food, by their benev- 
olent neighbors; and strangers may live months, and even years, 
among them, without expense, from whatever country they come. 
They are fond of distinctions, and cannot patiently bear neglect. 
Attention and courtesy make a deep and lasting impression upon 
their mind, and a favor done them is never forgotten; while con- 
tempt and ill treatment provoke them to proceed to extremes 
for revenge. They have proper names given by the parents to 
the children, the same as we do, which are used in conjunction 
with the family or surname, and is placed before it. Their sur- 
names always have some pertinent signification, and denote some 
eminent quality, or some extraordinary feat, deed, or exploit, 
performed by the original owner of the name; which I believe is 
the case among the North American savages, and those of all 
other countries. 

Their commerci*] dealings are all transacted with the most 
scrupulous attention to good faith and honesty; and much as 
they have been imposed upon by their defrauders, the Spaniards, 
they will not retaliate the fraud they detest. Every thing is 
conducted by the medium of barter, and their articles appraised 
by persons regularly appointed—so that a knave is not allowed 
to get as much as he can for any worthless trash he can impose 
on the ignorant. They exchange ponchos, horses, cattle, ostrich 
feathers, curiously wrought baskets, and other things, with the 
Spaniards, for wine, iron ware, bits for bridles, grain, cutlery, 
&e. This commerce, though generally prohibited, is carried on 
in the Indian country by traders, who proceed with their mer- 
chandise through back roads and by paths; and who, on their 
arrival in the Indian cara, or village, deposite their goods in the 
cabin of some Indian, who agrees upon the time he is to pay to 
the owner what he receives for the goods; which is always strictly 
complied with. Or if the trader chooses to sell the articles out 
himself, he asks leave of the heads of the principal families of 
the village; and having obtained it, distributes his merchandise 
to every one who asks for some—simply giving notice on what 
day he is to depart. Before that day arrives, he is sure to re- 
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ceive pay for whatever he has sold, although he knows not to 
whom it has been given, nor of whom he could ask payment, 
were it not voluntarily brought to him. But it is never necessary 
to remind an Araucanian that he owes for an article, nor to in- 
quire the name of him who purchases one. Yet this upright and 
honorable people, who, for the richest galleon that Spain ever 
laded in America, would not disgrace their character by neglect- 
ing to be in season with the payments for what they had receiv- 
ed, only require commerce to entitle them to a rank with civilized 
nations!—only require the art genteel swindling, to entitle them 
to rank as gentlemen! Stupid barbarians indeed, to live two cen- 
. turies near such able teachers, yet not learn to cheat and lie. 
The mental improvement of the Araucanians, when we reflect 
that letters and the art of writing were unknown, is truly aston- 
ishing. Their language is harmonious, and abounds in vowels; 
and the serupulous attention paid to children to make them speak 
their native language purely, renders it more agreeable. Nothing 
is more unpleasant to an Araucanian, than to hear his native 
tongue spoken badly; and with all their innate and acquired po- 
liteness, they will interrupt a missionary in the midst of his dis- 
course, to correct a grammatical error, if he makes one. The 
richness of their language leads to the belief, that the Chilians 
have, at some former period, possessed much greater degree of 
civilization than at present; or that they are the remains of a 
great and illustrious nation, ruined by some of those revolutions 
common to our earth. The improvement and perfection of lan- 
guage, follow the progress of civilization; nor can it be conceived 
how a nation, just emerging from a savage state, neither polished 
by laws, commerce, nor the arts, can possess such an_ elegant, 
copious, and expressive dialect. The number of words in a lan- 
guage, presupposes a correspondent number of ideas in the per- 
son who speaks it. These must be few among a rude and ig- 
norant people; but the Chilian is so copious, that those well 
acquainted with it, say a complete dictionary thereof, would re- 
quire more than one large volume—for besides the radical words, 
which are very numerous, so great is the use of compounds, that 
it may be said in this the genius of the language consists. Every 
thing belonging to it, may be said to be regulated with geometrical 
precision, and displays much art with such simplicity, and a con- 
nexion so well ordered and unvarying in its grammatical rules, 
that the theory of the language may be learned in a few days. 
The Chilian differs from every other American language, not less 
in its words than its construction; and contains words apparently 
of Greek and Latin derivation, and of similar signification in 
both languages. A comparison between their language, and the 
other improvements of the people who speak it, will show that 
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the first greatly exceeds the last, and can hardly be supposed to 
have originated in a state of society like the present—much less 
with a ruder people. : 

The religious system of the Chilians is simple, and adapted to 
their free and independent manner of thinking. They acknow- 
ledge a Supreme Being, whom they call Pillan, a word derived 
from pill, the soul, and signifying the supreme essence. They 
also call him Guenu Pillan, the Spirit of Heaven, and several 
other names, as we ourselves do. They conceive. the universal 
pe of Pillan to be a prototype of their own civil polity. 

e is the great Toqui of the invisible world; and as such, has his 
agents or Apo-Ulmens and Ulmens, to whom he entrusts the 
execution of his commands, just as we say angels are his minis- 
ters. Subordinate to the first and only Omnipotent Being, is 
Meulen, a benevolent Deity, and the friend to the human race; 
but constantly opposed by Guecubu, a malignant being, and the 
author of all evil. All the misfortunes which occur, and all phy- 
sical, as well as moral evils, are caused by this: evil deity. But 
opposed to his power and will, not only Meulen, but genii, who 
are united with him in the care of man, are actively engaged; 
and like some among ourselves, the Araucanian believes that a 
benevolent spirit watches over his fortune, and counteracts the 
evil intentions of Guecubu. And as they pay no tribute or salary 
to their earthly Toquis and Ulmens, so they believe that the 
celestial race of governors can never require of man, what they 
cannot need, and what their earthly rulers do not exact; hence 
they have no temples nor idols, nor are they accustomed to offer 
sacrifice, except in some extraordinary calamity, or great re- 
joicing. Yet they invoke the aid of their deities, and implore 
their assistance and protection, addressing their prayers to» Pil- 
lan and Meulen. Is there not a nearer resemblance between 
this and the presbyterian worship, than between that and the 
Roman catholic? They have never objected to the introduction 
of christianity among them, but have uniformly treated the mis- 
sionaries with respect, and allowed them full liberty to preach 
their tenets, although but few converts have been made. They 
believe in divination, and pay much attention to the singing and 
flight of birds, and to dreams; and the man who never feared 
death at the cannon’s mouth, trembles at the sight of an owl. 
They consult their pretended divines, who make most cruel use 
of their affected skill, and they have a most horrible dread, and 
constant terror of sorcerors, who they imagine lie concealed in 
caverns by day, but go forth at night in the form of birds. Ap- 
paritions, ghosts, phantoms and hobgoblins, are the terror of this 
people; but of whom have they not been the terror, at some pe- 
riod or other of his life? I doubt if ever that man existed, who 
at no time ever felt a secret dread of these ideal beings. They 
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are agreed in their belief of the immortality of the soul. They 
hold that we are composed of two substances, essentially differ- 
ent; the one being corruptible, which they call anca, and the 
other incorruptible, eternal, and existing forever, which they call 
pula; but as respects the state of the soul after death, they are di- 
vided in their opinions. Some believe that the country to which we 
go after death, is divided into two parts; one delightful, and filled 
with every thing desirable, and the other desolate, dreary, and 
in want of every comfort. Others believe that all indiscriminate- 
ly enjoy eternal pleasure there, pretending that the deeds of this 
life are punished here, and have no effect on futurity. As soon 
as one dies, his friends and relatives seat themselves upon the 
ground around the body, and weep for a long time. They after- 
wards expose it, dressed in the richest dress he wore when living, 
upon a bier, where it remains during night, which the friends 
pass in eating and drinking with those who come to console them. 
The following, or the second day after death, the corpse is car- 
ried to the grave, preceded by two young men on horseback, 
riding full speed, and followed by women, who bewail the de- 
ceased. The body is borne by the nearest relations, and sur- 
rounded by others. One woman, who walks behind, strews ashes 
in the road, to prevent the soul from returning to its former 
place of abode. On arriving at the burial place, the corpse is 
placed on the ground, and if a man, is surrounded by his arms— 
if a woman, by domestic implements, and vessels filled with chied 
and wine, to subsist them during their journey to another world. 
They sometimes bury animal food with the corpse. After these 
ceremonies, they take leave with many tears, wish him a pros- 
perous voyage, and cover the body with earth and stones, placed 
in a pyramidal form. As soon as the relations leave the grave, 
they believe that an old woman, in shape of a whale, comes to 
transport him to the Elysian fields; but before he arrives there, 
he is obliged to pay toll, for passing a narrow strait, to another 
malicious old woman who guards it, and who, on failure of her 
fee, robs the passenger of an eye. There is no small resemblance 
between this notion, and the fable of Charon and his ferry-boat. 
In the next world, the soul exercises the same functions as in this, 
with no other difference than the total exemption from fatigue 
or satiety, in that happy state. They believe that the soul can- 
not lose its original attachments. Between their funeral cere- 
monies, and their ideas of the soul, there is certainly some incon- 
sistency—in these ceremonies, there is a manifest belief of 
materiality and the natural wants of the body applied to the 
spirit, which contradicts their opinion of its pure spiritual es- 
sence. But unblest with the light of the gospel, who can be 
consistent ? 

Respecting creation, their notions are too crude and indistinct 
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to be repeated. They have some vague idea, traditional among 
them, of a general deluge, in which only a few persons were sav- 
ed, who took refuge upon an high mountain, called Thegtheg, 
which had the property of moving upon the waters; and when- 
ever a violent storm or earthquake occurs, they fly to those 
mountains which resemble that gifted one in form, believing that 
they must also possess the same property of floating upon the 
water; and take with them a quantity of provisions, lest a se- 
cond deluge should be again coming, and a supply of wooden 
plates, to protect their heads in case they should be raised near 
to the sun. 

Oratory and poetry are held in high estimation. The speech- 
es of the orators resemble those of the Asiatics. The style is 
figurative, allegorical and elevated; replete with phrases em- 
ployed only in this kind of composition, from whence it is de- 
nominated the Coyagtucan, or parliamentary style. But the 
style most admired, and most used, is called Tachidugan, which 
means academic. It is indispensable to the nobility, particularly 
the Toquis, to be good orators. The, poets are called Gempin, 
which signifies lords of speech. The Improvisiatore, or impromp- 
tu poets, are most esteemed. The principal subject of their songs 
is the exploits of their heroes; and the metre eight or eleven 
syllables, in blank verse, occasionally mixed with rhyme, accord- 
ing to the caprice or fancy of the poet. Their poetry is replete 
with bold images, strong and forcible expressions, and possesses 
the art of moving the passions and interesting the heart. Alle- 
gory is its very soul and essence, and unrestrained enthusiasm its 
strongest characteristic. 

Medicine is attended to as well as oratory and poetry. There 
are three kinds of physicians, the Ampives, Vileus, and Machis. 
Ampives signifies empirics; but this class is the only one of the 
three which has any skill in diseases or knowledge of proper 
remedies. They have good ideas of pulse and other diagnosticks, 
and of the properties of plants, which furnish all their medicines. 
The Vileus is equivalent to a regularly educated physician. Their 
theory is, that all diseases proceed from, or originate in, worms. 
The Machis maintain that all disorders proceed from witchcraft, 
and their method of cure is by a kind of exorcism. The mischief 
these imposters occasion, and the injustice, cruelty, and perse- 
cution their malicious and often revengeful accusations of inno- 
cent persons bring upon the victims of their pretended skill are 
terrible; but they are careful, like the old spectre witnesses, not 
to accuse persons of influence. 

Time is divided into years, months, days and hotrs. Their year 
is solar, and begins on the 22d of December, immediately after 
the southern solstice, which they call the head and tail of the 
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ear. Twpantu, the name for year, means the course of the sun. 

he seasons are four, of three months each; the months have 
thirty days, with five intercalry days to complete the year. A 
natural day is divided into twelve parts, so that an Araucanian 
hour contains 120 minutes. 

In speculative science, they have little information. Their no- 
tions of geometry are crude and imperfect. Their long measures 
are, the palm, nela; span, duche; foot, namun; pace, thecan; ell, 
nevu; league, tupu—which answers to the marine. Their dry 
measures are, guampar, a quart; cana, a pint; and mencu, a half 
pint. Dry measures, chiague, three quarts; gliepu, six quarts. 

The stars are divided generally into constellations. The milky 
way, they denomiuate fabulous road. The planets they call gau, 
and many among them believe these bodies to be terraqueous 
globes like our own, and that they are inhabited by people resem- 
bling those of this earth. They believe that the comets proceed 
from terrestrial exhalations, inflamed in the upper regions of the 
air; but they do not consider them the precursors of any eyil 
event. Eclipses are regarded as the common operations of na- 
ture. They have several words wholly applicable to astronemi- 
cal subjects—such as thoren, the late rising of the stars, and 
others, that prove their knowledge of this subject is considerable. 


POETRY. 


MYTHOLOGICAL STANZAS. 
Intended for an Album. 


The goddess Hyperion, with rose-colored light, 
Whose presence dismantles the shadows of night, 
Whose silver-shod coursers, and chariot of gold, 
The gates of the morning in purple unfold:— 


The waters oblivious, from Hades that flow; 
Which, spirits once tasting, lose all thought of wo;— 
The anodyne streams of whose fabulous deep, 

All sense of the past in forgetfulness sleep:— 


The Giant who rose in the pride of his might, 
Whose prowess defied all the gods in the fight: 
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*Till Jupiter hurled, from Olympus, in ire 
The hundred-armed Titan to dungeons of fire:— 


Jove’s star-crowned descendant, the Pierian maid, 

In garments of azure-bright colors arrayed; 

Whom, whilom, the seraph-winged bard, in his strain 
Invoked as his muse—nor invoked her in vain:— 


The Olympian-born Daughter, with helmet and shield— 
The guide in the council—the chief in the field— 
Majestic in beauty, and martial in mien, 

Of the arts, and of arms, the patron and queen. 


Here sun-lit gems their beams combine, 
A scintillating cluster; 

Dug from the intellectual mine, 

An attic galaxy they shine, 
Of mingled hue and lustre: — 


Oceans o’er sands of gold that flow, 

Or wealth from Afric’s coast ;— 
Like these, no pearls of price bestow,— 
Like these, no hidden treasures know,— 

Or sparkling jewels boast. 


Where Fancy rules and reigns the queen 
From amaranthine bowers— 
Here culled, by fairy hands, are seen 
Perennial palms of evergreen, . 
And wreaths of deathless flowers:— 


The breeze that from Idume blows, 

And fans with balm, the fields— 
Like these, no bloom of beauty knows,— 
Not Carmel’s top,—nor Sharon’s rose, 

Such breath of perfume yields. 


Some years ago, while the author of the following fragments 
was in college, he wrote, or rather commenced, for it has never 
been completed, a narrative poem, the scene of which was laid 
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among the Andes of Eastern Peru. It was written during those 
detached moments of leisure, that occur in the life of a collegian, 
and on such scraps of paper as came most readily to hand. From 
this chaos of manuscript, but a small part of which has ever been 
copied or even read, a few fragments will be selected, from time 
to time, should the enclosed be thought worthy of an insertion 
in the Boston Monthly Magazine. The varieties of versification, 
that will be observed in the extracts, must be attributed, partly 
to the cireumstances under which the poem was written, and 
partly to design. An irregular versification possesses many ob- 
vious excellencies for narrative poetry, if it be properly and skil- 
fully managed. They, who are acquainted with the history of 
the Spanish conquests in Mexico and South America, will not fail 
to give a proper weight and direction to some sentiments in the 
following lines, which otherwise might seem exceptionable. 


B 


FRAGMENTS, FROM THE CACIQUE, A MS. POEM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


O’er the wide nations leagued Oppression reigns, 
While cultured men submissive drag their chains, 
And, in luxurious servitude, abide 

The frowns of power, the pageantry of pride; 

Yet WVature rules in one unconquered land, 

Free as she came from her Creator’s hand,— 

A giant land, that o’er broad realms below 

Sublimely towers, and lifts to heaven its brow,— 

An emerald land, where every season brings 

To field and grove fresh odours on its wings,— 

A hallowed land, where bigots ne’er have trod 

To fight for Mammon, in the name of God, 

Nor sainted robbers preached for diadems, 

And damned the idol, for its gold and gems! 

Above its hills the Cross was never reared, 

In its deep vales no christian prayer is heard, 

And ne’er did echo through its glens prolong 

The solemn cadence of the cloister’s song. 
Wide is the realm, and laughs upon the eye 
In fruits and flowers, beneath a glowing sky: 
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No loftier hills are laved by nobler streams, 
On greener vales ne’er slumber milder beams, 

Nor to a favored spot of earth are given 

More genial showers, or balmier dews, from heaven. 































There dwells the Indian, who has never seen 
A dearer spot, than his own dale of green,— 
Whose fancy ne’er to other lands has run, 

Nor dreamed of brighter fields, save in the sun. 
Untutored, rude and fearless is his soul, 
Prompt to avenge, impatient of control. 

He marks, unawed, the chainless mountain floods, 
Resistless winds that sweep and rend the woods, 
The earth’s convulsions, awful hills that rise 
Above the clouds and flame along the skies,— 
He looks on these, and never bends the knee 
To mortal man; for nature stamps him FREE. 
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He loves the land, that saw his boyhood blest, 
And where the bones of all his fathers rest ; 

He loves the height, his eye has often seen; 

He loves the plain where battle oft has been; 
He loves the breezy lake, the leafy shore, 

The eagle’s scream, and cataract’s wild roar: 
Dear to his heart the mound, where fallen foe 
Gave the first triumph to his youthful bow, 

And dearer still, the patriarchal grove, 

Beneath whose shades he sighed his youthful love. 



















* * x 


Such is the realm and such the race, 
That owns Ronalku’s sway,— 

A peerless chief, whose form is grace, 
Whose eye, the fire of day. 

Though on his brow the spring of years 
In all its freshness glows, ~— 

His war-blast hurls a thousand spears 
And bends a thousand bows. 

And thousands, while they kneel before 
Their shrines, with reverence meek, 

Beseech the Spirit they adore 

To bless their good Cacique. 


Poetry, 


Whose is the arm his bow to bend?~ 
His battle-axe to wield? 

Oh! who like him can guard a friend, 
Or make the foe-man yield? 

He is a tiger in the fight, — 
Still on and on he rushes; 

And where he leads his men of might, 

Death, terror, havoc, mark the flight, 
And fast the life-stream gushes. 


Yet dear to him, and dearer far 
The joys that peace bestows, 
Than all the pomp and power of war— 
Than triumphs o’er his foes. 
And marvel ye, that chieftain bold, 
Whose youthful limbs were laved 
In slaughter, now ean tamely fold 
His arms, and burn not while are told 
The deeds his fathers braved? 
Look on his Olla—her to whom 
His heart, his all, is given: 
And who abroad for blood would roam, 
That finds his home a heaven? 
Not twice twelve moons have rolled away 
Their cireles, since he gave, 
Won by a bold and desperate fray, 
Her freedom to the slave, 
Who is the brightness of his eye,— 
His bosom’s pure divinity. 
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SKETCHES AMONGST THE TOMBS. 






‘* How dreary is the gulph! how dark, how void, 
‘‘ The trackless shores that never were repass’d! 

** Dread separation! on the depth untry’d, 
‘** Hope falters, and the soul recoils aghast! 

‘© Wide round the spacious heav’ns I cast my eyes: 
** And shall these stars glow with immortal fire! 

‘* Still shine the lifeless glories of the skies! 
** And could thy bright, thy living soul expire! 

*< Far be the thought! The pleasures most sublime, 
‘** The glow of friendship, and the virtuous tear, 

** The tow’ring wish that scorns the bounds of time, 

‘*Chill‘d in this vale of death, but languish here.”’ 















In the early part of the last autumn, when the first yellow 
leaves began to appear, and nature, even in her loveliness, seem- 
ed tinged with melancholy, I visited the grave yard, where, in 
my youthful days, I had often strolled, full of that joyous buoy- 
ancy of young blood; when even the pageantry of death may 
sweep by, the grave open and close upon those who had lived 
around us, without producing any thing more than a momentary 
impression. My particular object was to search for the grave 
of an old soldier—one who had been in thirteen pitched battles, 
had fought under Washington, when the great hero was young, 
had seen proud Braddock fall, and had often insisted that the 

eneral was shot by a provincial. This subject having been late- 
y revived, was probably the moving cause of my visit. I had 
seen him laid in his narrow bed about fifteen years ago, and had 
then written him an epitaph, which several persons promised 
should be engraven on a plain stone, and be put at the head of 
his grave. I had forgotten whether it had been done or not; but 
in this length of time, even the geography of the burial ground 
changes its lines in regard to surrounding objects. I could not 
find where the soldier rested “after life’s fitful fever,” and was 
about returning to the highway again, when I stumbled on the 
grave of a fool—one that had been more known than many wise 
men have been, still he was “a motley fool.” He began life qui- 
etly —— and following a business which did not require much 
intellect, his want of it was not then so conspicuous. Chance, 
which often decides the fate of the wise, threw him, merely, 
however, as an imitator of others, into speculations upon State 
securities, when this paper was sold for one eighth of its real 
value. He raised all he could from his own industry, and all his 
credit could give him, and pursued his course until the securities 
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were all paid at their face, and interest. In a few years he 
found himself master of thousands, and the shallow current of 
his thoughts became disturbed, and he followed every eddy and 
whirl of his imagination, however ridiculously it carried him 
about. Splendid houses, fine furniture, pictures and images of 
heroes and gods, seized his imagination, and he went on to get 
them into his possession, without understanding, taste, or hardly 
instinct to guide him. The carpenter and painter assisted, in 
some measure, when he would be governed by them, in arranging 
his buildings; but in pictures and statuary, he was left to his own 
caprice, and the cunning of those who brought these articles to 
market. An hundred images were scattered through his grounds, 
elevated on pillars or supported by posts, not one of which was 
made in the likeness of any thing in heaven above, on the earth be- 
neath, or the waters under ut, although they bore the names of 
heathen beauties and modern demi-gods. The enlightened smiled 
at the grotesque assemblage, and ignorance stood in gaping won- 
der at “things so monstrous fine,” and the owner was delighted at 
this beyond measure. 

Fearful that his fame would not be sufficiently diffused by this 
exhibition, he had recourse to letters for immortality. There 
was no subject so dear to him as himself, and he took this sub- 
ject for his book. There was, generally, a miserable current of 
parsimony running through all he did, but even this contracted 
feeling was lost in his love of glory, for he printed numerous edi- 
tions of his ere and scattered them gratuitously 
through the country. His ambition did not stop here, for he 
gave considerable sums to churches for clocks, if his name could 
be inscribed on the dial plate, and other donations of a like na- 
ture. His person was often bedizzened in the costliness of taste- 
less extravagance, and then sunk into the loathsomeness of a 
tawdry beau. His family were reared in the prodigality, mean- 
ness, and looseness, such want of judgment and such splendor 
might readily be supposed to produce. They appeared like the 
momentary flowers of the hot bed and the dung hill, gaudy, 
scentless, and fragile, having no regular education, and no fixed 
principles of virtue. His wife, who was, in truth, his better half, 
generally resembled the tragedy queen of a company of strolling 
players; but this was to please her husband. All this, however, 
did not satisfy this creature of whim and folly. He sighed for a 
poet laureat. Accident threw one in his way, precisely fitted 
tor him and his purpose. A ballad monger was then parading 
the streets of his place of residence, whose fame had become 
more extensive than that of the great lord of the hour, He had 
been employed in former*days in wheeling halibut and sprats 
through the town, and when this business grew dull he sold straw 
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for under beds, brought to the doors of the good citizens, and 
became acquainted with their domestics by chaffering with them 
for his traffic. Favored by Apollo and the muses, he threw aside 
his calling, and seizing every dreadful accident for his purpose, 
he walked forth the man of rhyme. Coffins in doleful array, 
cross bones, and dark borders, gave the ballad sheet a most lu- 
gubrious aspect. He told a melancholy tale, with numerous 
comments, for at times he had descended from his other honest 
callings to play the itinerant preacher; of course the deep moral 
was at all times at hand. At the first introduction, the patron 
admired the genius of his minstrel, and the minstrel the generos- 
ity of his patron. An engagement was instantly made. The 
illustrious house of Ferrari had not so meet a bard in Petrarch, 
nor did Pye or Southey so charm their royal masters as this po- 
etaster did his patron. All former laws of patronage were trans- 
cended, and the minstrel wore the livery of his master. The 
costume was fixed upon—a rifleman’s frock coat, starred at va- 
rious places, fringed and ornamented with golden cord, with a 
cocked hat, made up his outer dress; and it was solemnly agreed 
that in every inspiration of his muse, which came to light by the 
press, the poet was to state that he was laureat to his patron. 
He was faithful to the contract, but there were times when his 
patron grew cold, and insulted the muses, because their tuneful 
breath did not reach his ear so often as he wished. How insa- 
tiable is the love of admiration! Still they kept together until 
the Superior reached this haven of rest, on the full tide of high 
proofed alcohol. The poet lived to sing of other disastrous ac- 
cidents of fire and flood, and then ended his days without building 
an imperishable monument of verse to his patron’s fame; for the 
rich man died without remembering his humble friend in the cat- 
alogue of his legacies. So closed the connexion between Mam- 
mon and the muses. It is in vain to attempt to be serious over 
the grave of a fool. There is something in the earth which dead- 
ens, if it does not destroy our hatred to vice and knavery. The 
vicious may have repented, or at all events, they are in the hands 
of benevolence and mercy, who know best what punishment even 
wickedness deserves; but the ashes of a successful fool produce 
no respect nor pleasant recollections. Even the awful solemnity 
of a grave yard is lost in hanging over the tomb of one whose 
whole life had not one serious thought in it. It is difficult to say 
why this is cur course of feeling, but it isso. The philosopher 
cannot gainsay it, and the world know it to be true. Charity, 
which covers a multitude of sins, cannot hide foily—it rears its 
head, with its cap and bells, in life, and its image haunts the 
world after it is dead. The wicked and the righteous are provid- 
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ed for after death in every creed, but “the limbo of fools” is not 


so well understood by even the wisest of mankind. 


I turned from this musing, which had not one particle of hal- 
lowed feeling in it, to read the epitaph of a man of no common 
fame. He was a schoiar, an orator, a divine, and a statesman. 
By the charm of his manners, the weight of his acquirements, 
and the majesty of his virtues, he moved through senates with 
influence and honor, and amongst his flock had the reverence 


due to his virtues. 


I had known him in my infancy, when I 


could first judge of man by that undefinable impression which, 
perhaps, is as often correct, as an after analysis, when the mind 
The first is the collected opinions of numerous 


is more mature. 


friends, probably of a mother and those around her. 


Our own 


judgment in maturer years may be warped by politics and re- 
ligion, in our estimate of character. At this moment my memory 
ran back to the days of my childhood, and the venerable form of 
the preacher rose to my view in the commanding attitude of the 
apostle, preaching repentance. The lofty strains of his eloquence 


seemed even now to vibrate through my brain. 


Thoughts and 


words of numerous tongues seemed to have come to him as ina 
shower of gold, and the ravished ears of his friends drank them 
as they flowed from him in the breath of affection. I remember- 
ed, too, that the seed of the righteous did not always prosper— 


the wind had passed over his children and they were gone. 


I could 


have dwelt upon this spot, until the ray of the evening star had 
shot across the cold marble, but a sexton’s visage reconnoitering 
the territory of death, over which he acted as vice-roy, disturbed 
my reverie. Deep reflections, however elevated, are selfish, and 
I passed to the other side of the rise 


will bear no participation. 


of ground on which I had stood, and as taking my leave of the 
mighty dead, my eye caught a plain slab which marked the grave 


of one who had been my companion and friend. 


I paused, and 


mentally inquired—can this be the quiet resting place of him 
whose gaiety once enlivened college halls; him whose anecdote, 
jest, and story often “‘set the table in a roar;’’ whose elegance of 
manners, courteous deportment, and manly mien, graced the 
drawing room and the dancing hall; whose eloquence once dif- 
fused a charm over every subject he happened to light upon, and 
gave to trifles consequence, and to matters of importance a last- 


ing recollection? 


He was 


serious. Thalia and Melpo 
inspired him without jealousy of each other. I had travelled with 
him on highways and by-ways; ascended the hill and descended to 
the vale, and with him had culled flowers in the mead and in the 


f 


wild wood; and had joined him in the frolic and the roundelay, 


qually successful in the playful and 
ene loved him with equal ardor, and 
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in orisons and vespers. Together we had passed the pleasant 
hour, and talked out the Attic nights; together we had scanned 
the deeds of the little great of the present day, and together we 
had dwelt with rapture upon the wisdom of the sons of God, and 
the beauty of the daughters of men. It was ecstasy to think of 
these things, but the continuance of the drama was madness. In 
the after seasons the almond tree had lost its blossoms, and the 
fig tree brought forth no fruit—a withering gale had passed over 
them. My friend had wanted firmness of purpose—wanted in- 
dustry—and gave up too much to the pleasure of the table. When 
minds of one order were not near him, and he wanted excitement, 
he sought those of another, and every day frittered away some- 
thing of his high moral sentiment, until, by degrees, his intellect- 
ual faculties were enfeebled, his delivery blunted, and he sunk 
without effort, an enemy only to himself. Even the ruin was 
noble, but the contemplation was painful. Favored by fortune, 
deep in the hearts of the people, talented for any thing, he lost 
the world for another draught when he was not dry—for contin- 
ued indolence when he was anxious to be active. Every day 
witnessed the death of some excellent resolution, and every day 
saw the shadow on the dial of life travelling many degrees faster 
than the natural course of the sun. Farewell, dear shade! may 
the angel who records thy virtues in the book of life, trace them 
in characters of flame, while he hides with his wings the list of 
thy failings. 

I passed from this grave across a narrow road, to a field, which 
had, more recently than the other, been consecrated for the bu- 
rial of the dead. I remembered the spot when only a few bodies 
had been deposited in it. The grave digger’s spade had vexed 
the bosom of the earth only in a few places, when I was there 
before, and it had then nothing of that sanctity which the full 
congregation of the dead give to the ground in which they sleep. 
It was now thickly peopled, and sod touched sod, and numerous 
monuments were clustered together in melancholy closeness. 
Affection had been busy in tracing the sentiments of regret and 
love on the marble; but strange as it may seem, there are but 
few epitaphs which do not offend taste, as yet, to be found in our 
cemeteries. In this cluster, one stone of snowy whiteness struck 
my sight. It was erected to the memory of one I had been ac- 
quainted with in former days. She had come to this abode spot- 
less as unsunned snows. It was a fresh grave—the sods had 
not as yet become so connected with the earth beneath them, as 
to give life to the vegetation on their surface—the grass was 
dry—it had withered when she died. I had seen some notice of 
the decease of this young lady in the papers of the day, but after 
paying her memory the tribute of a passing sigh, I had forgotten 
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the event with other occurrences of the time. Now a chill ran 
through my frame, and her death come upon me as something I 
had just heard of. I had seen her when she was just rising on 
the horizon of life, fresh from the nursery and the school room, 
in the loveliness of fifteen. She had taste, genius, ambition and 
industry, and was anxious to be accomplished in the most valua- 
ble acquirements of literature. I had taken no littie pleasure in 
directing such a delicate mind in a course of reading. I had seen 
her too, when that mind was more matured, and she was diffusing 
that delight in every circle in which she moved, which always 
flows from frankness, intelligence and refinement. Soon, how- 
ever, a religious impression, of a severe and gloomy cast, come 
over her, and she saw folly, if not sin, in the common amuse- 
ments of society; but still she could never lose her magnanimity 
and forgiving disposition. Plunged into the active scenes of life, 
I had, for several years, lost sight of this young lady and her 
pursuits. Such are the blossoms of early friendship. The flow- 
ers which spring from that most prolific of all soils, the heart, 
while it is yet unacquainted with the world, are as transitory as 
the summer cloud, and the tints of the morning rainbow. The 
cares of a few years in the world, are as deadiy to those plants 
which come up suddenly in the youthful bosom, as the mighty 
hand of the mountain-frost, when he descends upon the luxuriant 
growth of the vale. In one respect, however, the simile does not 
hold good—for the natural flower becomes loathsome after it is 
chilled to death; but those of sentiment, when resuscitated, like 
the accidental rose leaves, which fall into our hands from a favor- 
ite page of some choice volume, which has for a long time remain- 
ed unopened, retain all their beauty of color and sweetness of 
perfume. I gazed upon the grave until a thousand pleasing ima- 
ges flitted across my mind, and there was not a spectre amongst 
them all; nothing less pure than the sainted shade of her whose 
narrow bed I was now contemplating. The twilight had now 
come on; the moon was rising in beauty and majesty, and the 
stars, one after another, were making their appearance. The 
dead of all times, in this lonely hour, seemed to gather round me 
and converse with me as if I had passed the verge of time and 
was treading on the confines of eternity. There came a voice on 
the soft breeze, which said, or seemed to say, proud moralist, 
what avails your philosophy at such an hour as this? Come learn 
how to die in this assembly of the dead; the dissolution of nature 
is not so dreadful as your imagination paints it; the bosom of 
our mother earth is not so cold as you think it; the fork of the 
poor worm is not so sharp as it appears; nor do the chilly clods 
which so trouble you, press half so heavily on the breasts of 
those who rest in faith as they seem to you to press. God is in 
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the grave as well as on the earth. He walks here as he did in 
the cool of the day in the garden he first created; he is as famil- 
iar with the chambers of death, as with the palaces of the living 
—all are in his hands. The reverie passed away. There is a 
sympathy between the living and the dead, which, at times, more 
than all the reasoning in the world, couvinces us of the immor- 
tality of our souls. It is impossible that an all wise and all 
powerful God, should have created this sympathy between kin- 
dred spirits, on this and the other side of the grave, and yet 
mock us by destroying all these “immortal languages within us,” 
by annihilation. Who can believe, that at the tomb, even the 
sceptic and the pretended infidel, can question the doctrines of 
revelation? I recovered from this state of mind, in a degree, and 
left this silent colony of death, to teach others as well as myself, 
who dare to read the lectures of the grave, how short, how un- 
certain, is human life; what a vapor is mortal existence, and how 
easily it.is blown away. To leave the dead without a memorial, 
is want of affection; not to read that memorial as a memento 
mori, is stupidity; and to read it to no salutary purpose, is that 
blindness and folly which lead down to the chambers of darkness 
and despair. Every tomb stone has a tongue, which repeats, in 
more than mortal accents to the living, the words of the shade 
of the prophet to the monarch of Israel—“tomorrow thou shalt be 
wilh me.” 


AN EXTRACT 
From Notes of a Short Excursion in Pennsylvania, in 1818. 


We departed from the city of Philadelphia, on the 24th of 
November, at 3, A. M., in company with the Rev. Mr. D., to 
see his farm at Conewago, distant from the city one hundred and 
twelve miles. We crossed the Schuylkill over a long wooden 
bridge, and travelled forty seven miles before breakfast. The 
agitation of the carriage appeared to have rendered the appetite 
of an English gentleman, a fellow passenger, very acute, and he 
began to consume the stack of buckwheat cakes and beef steak 
before the tea and coffee were introduced; he was soon joined by 
two wagoners, who entered the room, unceremoniously put b 
their whips, and assisted the aristocratic Englishman to diiolieh 
the whole breakfast. A supplement was called for, and we were 

rmitted to regaie ourselves with a cup of Pennsylvama, not 

avana or Moca, coffee. On resuming our seats in the stage 
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coach, an animated and warm discussion took place between the 
Englishman and a physician from the State of New York; the 
former pouring his invectives and imprecations on the land of 
liberty, in which rude and ignorant Dutch wagoners were permit- 
ted to eat at the same table with gentlemen; the latter defend- 
ing his country with becoming warmth and laudable zeal, and 
insisting that the wagoners had a right to eat in any society when 
they possessed an ability to pay. The argument would have 
terminated in a pugilistic contest had it not been concluded by 
the seasonable intervention of the other passengers. The day 
was charming, the country beautiful, and the scenery sylvan, 
romantic and agreeably diversified. I remarked a poor African 
in his lowly hut, in the midst of a gloomy grove, wood cutting. 
I made some reflections on the infamous traffic which first intro- 
duced the sable race into this country, and the following extem- 
pore lines occurred to me. 


Oft, did I say, an honest heart 
May beat within a sable frame; 
A heart divested of vile art 

To stab another’s spotless fame. 


We passed a smiling and active village, called Downingstown, 
and Brandywine creek, and reached the flourishing and populous 
town of Lancaster to dinner. The country about Lancaster is 
rich and productive; the farm houses are spacious and comfort- 
able, and the farmers principally Dutch, who retain their man- 
ners, customs and language, untainted and unsophisticated by 
intercourse with other settlers. They even have a paper printed 
in German at Lancaster, and the women wear the large Flemish 
or Dutch blue striped, seven fold, heavy petticoat, which made 
me imagine I was approaching Amsterdam or Brussels. After 
departing from Lancaster, we speedily reached the banks of the 
Susquehanna, 

a once the loveliest land of all 
‘** That see the Atlantic wave their morn restore.”’ 


We saw no beautiful Gertrude in her bowers, nor did we witness 
“the rose of England,” blooming on the cheeks of two black 
Hebes, who were our attendants at supper. We crossed the 
Susquehanna at the village of Colombia, on a bridge one mile and 
a quarter long, and of peculiar construction. About 10 o’clock, 
we arrived ati Little York. Our beds and rooms were neat and 

ood. We were much tormented by the garrulity of an old man, 
who told us of his intimacy with the great men of the State, and 
manifested a more than New England curiosity to ascertain our 
country, profession, and the object of our journey; in all which 
interrogatories we did not gratify him. On asking the landlord 
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who he was, he said his name was Major C——-; he is a village 
statesman, and talks “with looks profound,” and may justly be 
considered one of those prattlers whom the traveller will meet at 
country inns. 

The next morning we departed at 5 o’clock, and breakfasted 
at Paradise Inn, a little auberge, in the centre of a grove. The 
surrounding country was beautiful, though the leaf had fallen, 
and it was no longer dressed in the soft and nascent aspect of 
spring. On our arrival at Abbotstown, we spent one hour at the 
inn conducted by a Welshman, named Jenkins, who had been a 
revolutionary soldier, and who, though he never changed his pol- 
itics, did his religion. His daughter made her appearance, and 
was extremely interesting in deportment and beautiful in features 
and complexion. In her conversation she certainly united per- 
sonal attraction to mental cultivation; her gentle accents are 
still recollected and will not be easily forgotten. Pure like the 
icicle, fresh and sweet as a violet, and, coy like an oreade or 
mountain nympth, the “tout en semble” was calculated to excite 
feelings which cannot be expressed or described. 


‘Ed ecco Amor favella, 
**E a’ suoi soavi accenti 
** Tacciono in aria i venti 
** E il ciel si fa seren.”’ 


We presented this charming and innocent girl with a copy of 
Thomson’s Seasons, and obtained from her an assurance that 
she would recollect us if she ever visited New York. Mr. D.’s 
chaise was in waiting for us at Oxford, to conduct us to Cone- 
wago, where we arrived at 12 o’clock the 25th of November, 
much pleased with our excursion. 

It would be impossible for language to describe the beauty of 
Conewago. It is situated about four miles east of Oxford, in 
the State of Pennsylvania; the access to it is through a dense 
grove, which almost excludes the rays of the sun. After passing 
through the midst of this dark grove, the traveller unexpectedly, 
for the ascent is not steep and is scarcely perceptible, arrives on 
the summit of a hill, and beholds an enchanting and almost fairy 
- vale opening to his view. On the hill is a handsome Gothic 
church, and annexed to it is a spacious and comfortable residence 
for the clergymen. This valuable farm is the property of the 
Jesuits, the most calumniated, because the most talented, socie- 
ty which has been recognised by the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Jesuits, antecedent to their suppression, possessed much 
influence. They had the education of the youths of catholic 
Europe, and whenever they had under their tuition a boy whose 
powers of mind were elevated above mediocrity, they allured him 
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to embrace their institute, and thus succeeded in establishing a 
monopoly of talent. They also permitted the mind, (if meta- 
physicians will allow the expression) to follow its natural tenden- 
cy, and as they possessed discernment, to ascertain precisely 
what that tendency was, and encouraged its pursuit and cultiva- 
tion, it is not a matter of surprise and astonishment that they 
possessed men who were distinguished for profundity and re 
search in the various departments of literature and science. The 
Jesuits were beside confessors to the catholic kings and princes 
of Europe, and were consulted on political and temporal affairs; 
they kept the aggrandizement of their society in view, and its 
interests were always paramount to every other consideration. 
‘Phe society amassed much wealth, and enjoyed unbounded influ- 
ence in Europe, Asia, and South America, and even pious cath- 
olics, as well as infidel philosophers, began to apprehend that 
the society may abuse its power, and cause some convulsion in 
the social system or some revolution in morals or public opinion. 
The conspiracies in which the Jesuits were said to be implicated, 
and the principles of lax morality which, according to their ene- 
mies, they introduced into their schools, are now, by every dis- 
passionate reader of history, regarded as nursery tales and gob- 
lin stories, and considered as the calumnious fabrications of 
undisguised enemies. What body of men since the days of the 
apostles did more for literature and science? What body con- 
tributed more prudently and successfully to the extension of the 
christian religion than the disciples of Loyola? But they were 
men, and their warmest advocates and most ardent admirers are 
eompelled to acknowledge that there existed abuses; but these 
abuses might have been corrected without the suppression of a 
body so dear to letters and religion. The philosophers and infi- 
dels of Europe could not succeed during the existence of the 
society, and they united their efforts to suppress it. The im- 
mortal Blase Pascal, in his “ provincial letters,” turned into 
ridicule the bundle of theological distinctions which the Jesuits 
adopted in their schools, and attacked them with the overwhelm- 
ing and irresistible force of his satire, and a general cry resound- 
ed at the vatican, from the crowned heads of Europe, for the 
suppression of the society. The King of Prussia had facetiously 
termed them “the Pope’s janissaries, or life guards,” and many 
powerful pens were directed against them. Ganganelli, a Fran- 
ciscan friar, at that time filled the papal chair under the name 
of Clement the 14th. His literary reputation and brilliant tal- 
ents were known throughout Europe. It was currently reported 
that the Jesuits had been instrumental in securing his elevation 
to the supreme pontifical dignity, but they had neither the as- 
tuteness nor the sagacity to foresee that he would be the instru- 
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ment of their destruction. On the 2ist day of July, 1773, he 
signed a bull suppressing the Jesuits, and placing the disbanded 
and dispersed members upon the footing of secular clergymen. 
The late Pope restored and reestablished this society, but the 
old members, who were connected with its celebrity, are called 
into another state of existence, and it requires no claim to pro- 
phetic sagacity to predict that the society will never regain its 
influence and splendor. , 








fuimus Troes; fuit [lium et ingens Gloria Teucrorum:— 


Mr. D. informed us that a German Jesuit, who perhaps saw, at 
a distance, the collecting cloud and gathering storm, in the year 
1741, arrived in this place and purchased six hundred acres of 
land on reasonable terms. He induced many of his countrymen 
to follow him and prepared establishments for their reception 
and residence on his farm. He erected the church, and contin- 
ued, with unceasing exertions, to instruct his flock in the princi- 
ples of virtue and religion. He, with two other associates, lies 
interred in the vestry room of the church. Here we witnessed, 
with much pleasure, the system of the Jesuits, on foreign mis- 
sions, in practical operation. There are three priests, at pre- 
sent, residing on this farm. They manage the farm and super- 
intend its cultivation for their society; and, after supplying their 
own physical necessities, the remaining surplus produce and 
profits are transmitted to Georgetown college. They have weav- 
ers, smiths, shoemakers and carpenters, residing on the farm, 
and they never find it necessary to purchase in shops the weara- 
bles for their workmen and families. They are farming pr’ests 
and political economists, and enjoy all the comforts of this world, 
with more than patriarchal reverence from their followers, in this 
delightful solitude. 


** O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint 
** Agricolas, quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis 
** Fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus! 

a ad * * a 


** At secura quies, et nescia fallere vita, 

*< Dives opum variarum; at latis otia fundis. 

*« Spelunce, vivique lacus; at frigida Tempe, 

** Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni, ° 

** Non absunt.”’ Virc: Georg: 11. 





The German, or “high Dutch,” as the natives term it, is the 
language in which they converse. With us they conversed in 
French. We attended divine worship in the church. It, as has 
already been observed, is erected on the summit of a hill; it is 


entirely surrounded with tall poplars and weeping willows, and in 
47 
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summer, when the foliage is dense, the church is completely con- 
cealed from the view and veiled in green trees. There is a small 
but sweet organ, and the greatest propriety and neatness in the 
interior of this rustic temple. The heart must be void of that 
exquisite sensibility, which is the source of all that is “‘ precious 
in our joys or costly in our sorrows,” that would not feel here 
the throb and ardor of devotion. The mind must be dark and 
cloudy-that would not here be elevated to sublime thoughts, and 
animated with hopes of happiness beyond the grave. How ex- 
tafie and delightful, when evening comes in July, and when “all 
the air a solemn stillness holds,” to hear this organ attuned to 
devotion, and its melting sounds issuing from the trees, and tel- 
ling that 

‘« There is mercy in every place; 

** And mercy, encouraging thought! 

** Gives even affliction a grace, 

** And reconciles man to his lot.’’ 


There is annexed to the church a grave yard. We viewed the 
setting sun from our seats on one of the tombs, and could not 
suppress tears when we repeated Gray’s well known elegy and 
the lines of Goldsmith on retirement. There is a limpid stream 
murmuring along the dell, which meanders and is lost to the eye 
in the distant grove. We will ever recollect our visit to this 
charming and hospitable retreat. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 


LirnoGrapny, the art of drawing on stone, has but lately been 
discovered. It is an art of great importance to the world. It 
seems to open a vast field of speculation, and its results, like 
those of steam, cannot as yet be precisely understood. We are 
indebted for this art to Alois Senefelder, a man of science and 
genius, but one who struggled with all the powerful embarrass- 
ments of poverty, but at last rose above its pressure, and broke 
its serpentine folds, in which so many great spirits have expired. — 
He was the son of an actor of the theatre royal at Munich. It 
was the wish of Senefelder, senior, that his son should devote 
himself to the study of jurisprudence at the university at Ingol- 
stadt. He commenced his studies, but was not solely confined to 
them; occasionally performing at small private theatres, and em- 
ploying his time in some dramatic production, perhaps of no 
great importance. On the death of his father he was obliged, 
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from the “res angusta dom,” to turn actor himself; but the 
scholar soon found that he was not born for the stage; and after 
a thousand mortifications, he turned author, and on the threshold 
was successful. He composed faster than he could find printers, 
who, on their own risk, would put his productions to the press. 
This induced him to think of becoming a printer himself. His 
incipient process is curious enough, and developes all the strivings 
of intellect in the thraldom of pecuniary misery. Some of these 
embarrassments deserve to be recorded for theencouragement 
of those who follow him in any anxious struggle to benefit 
mankind, by opening a new path in the world of improvement. 
There is often a fortuitous occurrence in great events; for it is 
probable that if this art had been ieswentl before the great ad- 
vancement of chemistry, it could not have been carried to any 
considerable extent. Numerous circumstances combined to fa- 
cilitate the advancement of this art. The stores of knowledge 
possessed by the painter, the engraver, and the chemist, were all 
necessary to be understood to obtain excellence in it. The 
difficulties of the inventor are too minute and curious to be 
named in other words than his own. He wanted copper and he 
substituted stone. 


‘Though I had thus overcome my greatest obstacle, yet the want of a suf- 
ficient number of copper-plates, the tediousness of grinding and polishing those 
I had used, and the insufficiency of tin plates, which I tried as a substitute, 
soon put an end to my experiments in this way. 

It was at this period that my attention was accidentally directed to a fine 
piece of Kellheim stone, which I had purchased for the purpose of grinding my 
colors. It occurred to me that by covering this plate with my composition ink, 
I could use it as well as the,copper or tin plates, for my exercises in writing 
backwards. The little trouble that the grinding and polishing of these plates 
would cost, were my chief inducement to try this experiment. I had, till then, 
seen Only very thin plates of this stone, and therefore I had no conception that 
I should be able to use them for taking impressions from them, as they would 
not resist the pressure necessary for this purpose, without breaking; but in re- 
gard to writing, I soon discovered that I could do it better and more distinctly 
on the stone, than on the copper-plates. Being, soon after this, informed by a 
stone-mason that he could procure these plates from one to eight inches thick, 
I began to conceive the possibility of using them likewise for the impressions; 
but before this could be done, it was absolutely necessary first to discover a 
method to give a higher polish to the stone, or to prepare a color that could be 
better wiped off the stone, than the common.printer’s ink. For the stone never 
_admits that sort of polish which is requisite for the application of the common 
ink; and this, f suppose, is the very reason why the stone having, not long be- 
fore, been used by engravers for etching, as a substitute for copper, (for I am 
well aware that many similar experiments had already been tried,) the attempt 
did not succeed, and was soon relinquished. 

I tried all possible methods of polishing and grinding the stone, but my suc- 
cess was not such as I could have wished. As to the polishing of the stone, I 
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found it the best way to apply to the smoothly-ground surface of it a composi- 
tion of four or five parts of water, and one part of rectified oil of vitrioi. This 
liquid produces a sudden effervescence on calcareous stone, which, however, 
almost instantly ceases, so that we might be tempted to believe the vitriol saiu- 
rated; but this is not the case, for oa the same liquid being applied to another 
part of the stone yet untouched, it produces a similar effervescence; the rea:on 
of this is, that the surface of the stone is almost instantly covered with a coat 
of gypsum, which is impenetrable to the vitriol. When this is wiped off, and 
the stone dried, it acquires, by a slight rubbing of a rag, a most brilliant polish; 
this, however, is so thin, that it scarcely allows fifty impressions to be taken 
from it, without a repetition of the above process, which, however, is attended 
with sgme injury to the drawing. But if impressions are taken according to the 
present chemical method, and the stone has been polished before the drawing is 
made, several thousand impressions may be obtained, as will be more fully de- 
scribed in another place. 

As to the second difficulty, of discovering a color that could be easily wiped 
off the stone, I found, after many experiments, that none was better than a light 
varnish of oil, mixed with purified lampblack, which could be wiped from the 
stone by means of a weak solution of potash, and common salt, in water; but 
if this was not done with sufficient care, it sometimes happened that the draw- 
ing or writing on the stone was at the same time effaced, and could not be re- 
, stored without great trouble. The recollection of this fact, which at that time 

I was unable to explain, led me, some years afterwards, to the invention of the 
present chemical lithography. 

I have been very minute in describing the process of inventing this ink of 
wax, soap, and lampblack, as it was principally this invention which opened 
to me the way to the chemical lithography. It so happened, therefore, that I 
knew the ink, before I even thought of applying it to the stone; in the first in- 
stance, I only used the stone for my exercises in writing; the ease with which 
this was done, (and which, indeed, is far greater than on metal covered with 
etching ground,) induced me to use the stone for the printing; but, in order to 
do this, it was requisite to clear the stone as perfectly as the copper-plate print- 
er does his copper-plate, though the stone will not take so high a polish as the 
latter. 

I was trying some farther experiments for this purpose, when a new and ac- 
cidental discovery prevented me from pursuing this plan. 

In all the experiments I have hitherto described, I could not boast of having 
invented any thing new, as I had been only applying the theory of printing 
from copper-plates to stone plates, or rather used the latter as a substitute for 
the former. Had I not gone farther in my discoveries, it is more than probable 
that, if my circumstances had improved, I should have returned to copper-plates, 
as the thickness and size of the stones rendered their use by no means more 
convenient, and as the novelty of the invention would not have encouraged me 
to follow this new path. 

I was firmly convinced that I was not the inventor of the art of etching or 
engraving on stone, or of taking impressions from stone; I even knew that etch- 
ing on stone had been practised several centuries before me. But from the mo- 
ment that I abandoned the principle of engraving, and directly applied my 
new invented ink to the stone, of which I am about to treat more amply, I 
could consider myself as the inventor of a new art, and from that moment I 
relinquished all other methods, and devoted myself exclusively to this. 

As I come now in my narrative to that period, from which the Art of Li- 
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thography may be said to have drawn its direct origin, I hope I may crave the 
indulgence of the reader, if I mention even the most trifling circumstances, to 
which the new art was indebted for its existence. 

I had just succeeded in my little laboratory in polishing a stone plate, which 
I intended to cover with etching ground, in order to continue my exercises in 
writing backwards, when my mother entered the room, and desired me to write 
her a bill for the washer-woman, who was waiting for the linen; I happened 
not to have even the smallest slip of paper at hand, as my little stock of paper 
had been entirely exhausted by taking proof impressions from the stones; nor 
was there even a drop of ink in the inkstand. As the matter wouid not admit 
of delay, and we had nobody in the house to send for a supply of the deficient 
maierials, I resolved to write the list with my ink prepared with wax, soap, 
and lampblack, on the stone which I had just polished, and from which I could 
copy it at leisure. 

Some time after this I was just going to wipe this writing from the stone, 
when the idea all at once struck me, to try what would be the effect of such a 
writing with my prepared ink, if I were to bite in the stone with aqua-fortis; 
and whether, perhaps, it might not be possible to apply printing ink to it, in 
the same way as to wood engravings, and so take impressions from it. I im- 
mediately hastened to put this idea in execution, surrounded the stone with a 
border of wax, and covered the surface of the stone, to the height of two in- 
ches, with a mixture of one part of aqua-fortis, and ten parts of water, which I 
left standing five minutes on it; and on examining the effect of this experiment, 
I found the writing, elevated about a 10th part of a line, (or 1-120th part of an 
inch.) Some of the finer, and not sufficiently distinct, lines, had suffered in 
some measure, but the greater part of the letters had not been damaged at all in 
their breadth, considering their elevation; so that I confidently hoped to obtain 
very clear impressions, chiefly from printed characters, in which there are not 
many fine strokes. 

I now proceeded to apply the printing ink to the stone, for which purpose I 
first used a common printer’s ball; but, after some unsuccessful trials, I found 
that a thin piece of board, covered with fine cloth, answered the purpose per- 
fectly, and communicated the ink in a more equal manner, than any other ma- 
terial I had before used. My farther trials of this method greatly encouraged 
my perseverance. The application of the printing ink was easier than in the 
other methods, and I could take impressions with a fourth part of the power 
that was requisite for an engraving, so that the stones were not at all liable to 
the danger of breaking; and, what was of the greatest moment to me, this me- 
thod of printing was an entirely new invention, which had occurred to nobody 
before me. I could, therefore, hope to obtain a patent for it, or even some as- 
sistance from the government, which, in similar instances, had shown the great- 
est liberality in encouraging and promoting new inventions, which I thought of 
less importance. 

* Thus the new art was invented, and I lost no time in making myself a per- 
fect master of it; but, in order to exercise it-60 as to gain a livelihood by it, a 
little capital was indispensable to construct a press, purchase stones, paper, and 
other utensils. But as I could not afford even this trifling expense, I saw my- 
self again on the point of being obliged to relinquish all my fond hopes and 
prospects of success, unless I could devise an expedient to obtain the necessa- 
ry money. At length I hit upon one, which was to enlist as a private in the 
artillery, as a substitute for a friend of mine, who promised me a premium of 
200 florins. This sum I thought would be sufficient to establish my first press, 
to which I intended to devote all my leisure, and the produce of which, I 
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hoped, would soon enable me to procure my discharge from the army; besides 
my knowledge of mathematics, mechanics, and fortification, might possibly pro- 
mote my views in this new career. 

I was quickly resolved, and, on the third day after forming my resoultion, I 
went to Ingolstadt, with a party of recruits, to join my regiment. It was not 
without some feelings of mortification and humbled pride, that I entered this 
city, in which I had formerly led the independent life of a student; but the 
consciousness of my own dignity, and enthusiasm for my new invention, great- 
ly contributed to restore my spirits. I slept in the barracks, where I was not 
a little disgusted with the prevailing filth, and the vulgar jests of a corporal. 
The next morning I was to enlist; but, to my great disappointment, the com- 
mander of the regiment discovered that I was not a native of Bavaria, and 
therefore, according to a recent order of the Elector, could not serve in the 
army, without obtaining a special license. 

Thus my last hope failed me, and I left Ingolstadt in a state of mind border- 
ing on despair. As I passed the great bridge over the Danube, and looked at 
the majestic river, in which I had been twice nearly drowned while bathing, I 
could not suppress the wish that I had not been saved, as misfortune seemed to 
persecute me with the utmost rigour, and to deny me even the last prospect of 
gaining an honest subsistence in the military career. 

But though from my earliest years I had been uniformly deluded by hope, I 
still continued to yield myself up to its allurements, and new projects soon 
consoled me for my late disappointment; I resolved to give up, for the present, 
all thoughts of being an author, and to become a journeyman printer. 

A page of wretchedly printed music from a prayer-book, which I accident- 
ally met with at a shop at Ingolstadt, suggested to me the idea that my new 
method of printing would be particularly applicable to music printing; I, there- 
fore, resolved, on my return to Munich, to go directly to Mr. Falter, a pub- 
lisher of music, to offer him my invention, and beg his assistance. My natural 
shyness alone prevented me from executing this plan immediately; I had twice 
passed his door, without having the courage to enter the house, when I acci- 
dentally met an acquaintance, to whom I had occasionally communicated some- 
thing of my invention; and, in conversing with him, I learned that Mr. Gleiss- 
ner, a musician of the Elector’s band, was just about to publish some pieces of 
sacred music. This was most welcome news to me, as Mr. G. was a particular 


friend of mine.”’ 

The following remarks are from Raucourt’s work on Litho- 
graphy. 

‘‘It was natural that this art should be practised with most success at the 
place where it was invented. Senefelder obtained the exclusive privilege of 
exercising his art in 1800. It was said that Mr. Mitterer, a professor at the 
public school for drawing, invented the composition of the chalk. Shortly 
after, Manlich & Aretin established lithographic presses, and published the 
greater part of that admirable collection of the drawings of ancient masters be- 
longing to the King of Bavaria. In 1801 this discovery had extended over 
almost all Germany. In 1802 Senefelder, the inventor, established himself at 
Vienna. In 1807 Andre, of Offenback, a partner of Senefelder, attempted to 
set up presses in London and Paris. Dularme, of Munich, settled in Milan 
and Rome. Hitherto this art had been kept a profound secret. Manlick, in 
1810, exhibited to the institute specimens from Michael Angelo and Raphael, 
taken from the cabinet of the King of Bavaria. In October, 1814, M. Fierch 
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exhibited portraits of the most celebrated artists in Germany, and endeavored, 
unsuccessfully, to obtain permission from the government to set up an estab- 
lishment at Paris. 

Marcel de Serres, known by his writings on natural sciences, while examin- 
ing the manufactories in Germany by order of the French government, publish- 
ed, in 1814, his observations on lithography. Count Lasteyrie, one of the 
most active persons in introducing lithography into France, made several jour- 
nies to Germany to obtain information, became a lithographer himself, procured 
printers from Germany, and announced his intention of publishing a treatise 
upon the art; but as he had been at great expense, he kept it secret, and remu- 
nerated himself with the produce of his labors. In the mean time, Englemann, 
who had an establishment in Mullhausen, settled in Paris. He perfectly under- 
stood the practieal part of this art, and produced many perfect specimens, 
which were noticed by the institute. Count Lasteyrie was also successful, but 
as they were jealous of each other the discoveries they made were unfortunate- 
ly concealed, and thus this art was in some degree retarded. At this time the 
committee of the school of royal roads and bridges obtained leave to establish 
a press. Raucourt being the oldest scholar was selected as superintendent. He 
had to struggle with many difficulties, as the former inventors attempted to 
conceal all their improvements. He finally succeeded, and published a full 
and useful treatise, explaining the manner of performing all the operations, the 
composition of the chalks and ink, which he found to be the best; anticipating 
all the difficulties which might occur, and supplying the remedies.”’ 


The present state of the art is flourishing. 


‘Paris contains at present twenty seven establishments, many of which are 
on an extensive scale; and already the government is repaying itself for the 
early disbursements, by exacting the sum of ten thousand francs from every 
new adventurer in the profits of lithographic printing. Amongst the individu- 
als who early patronized the introduction of the art into France, the name of 
Count Denon, formerly director of the museum, and author of an elaborate 
work on Egypt, stands deservedly high. Aided by sufficient wealth, with a 
highly cultivated taste, and an indefatigable love for the arts, however modified, 
he not only contributed largely in the first of these important particulars, but 
directed the force of his genius in forming some of those artists who shared the 
honors of the exposition of this year. It is a matter of serious regret, that 
death should have interfered with the completion of a work in lithography, 
which is at once a monument of his perseverance and success. [In it exact 
copies are made of all the curious objects in his extensive collection, uniting, 
by means of various stone, all their variety of tints and coloring. The last 
years of this individual were much occupied with lithography, during which he 
made many sketches on stone, which are greatly admired for their spirited 
touch and fidelity to nature.’’ 


Specimens of this art have, from time to time, reached us 
and excited considerable attention amongst our artists, as well 
as curiosity amongst our lovers of the arts; but still nothing was 
done to bring lithography into this country until within a few 
months, when Mr. John Pendleton commenced an establishment 
for lithography in this city. Perhaps a little before his return 
from France, a few attempts had been made in the city of New 
York, but they had not reached us, nor have they yet. Mr. 
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Pendleton is a young gentleman of taste and talents, from the 
State of New York, who was on a visit to Paris, on business of 
an entirely different nature, and becoming pleased with lithogra- 
phy, put himself immediately under the first artists of France, 
and acquired, as we believe, a thorough knowledge of the art and 
the principles on which it is founded. With this stock of infor- 
mation, and with a great love of the profession, and, in addition, 
a good supply of the proper stone and other materials for the 
pursuit of the art, he came to Boston and engaged with his bro- 
ther, a -opper-plate printer of established celebrity. With great 
liberality, he has furnished stone, chalk and pencils, to several 
painters, who are making great progress in lithographic draw- 
ing. The sketch which is given in this number of our Magazine, 
is merely a specimen of the art amongst us. Messrs. Edwards, 
Johnson, Hoogland, Penniman and Alexander, artists, well known 
in this city, are engaged in doing something in lithography to ex- 
hibit to the public, which may soon be expected to appear, and 
others no doubt will follow their example. We shall, from time 


to time, not only keep our readers apprised of the progress which 
our enterprising and gifted artists are making, but also of what 
has been done and may.be doing; and often present our patrons 
with specimens of the art itself, in our pages. 


WOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Hampshire, ever since its first settle 


‘Annals of Portsmouth, &c. By 


Vathaniel Adams.’’ 


Tus is a clever book, from a veteran 
chronicler, of sturdy industry, honest 
memory, and enlightened sagacity, and 
is precisely such a work as we are de- 
lighted to see come from the press. 
Such, when properly multiplied, will 
form the true elements for the Gib- 
bons, Robinsons, Humes, and Lin- 
gards of our country. The chronolo- 
gical order which is so distinctly ob- 
served in this work, will take away 
half the labor of the future general 
historian. Portsmouth, which, in its 
early history, was nearly all New 


ment, has been an important place. 
The first settlers were episcopalians, 
and, of course, their religious creed 
made them, in many respects, a differ- 
ent people from those of Massachu- 
setts. This religious difference at 
setting out, gave to their manners and 
habits a different cast from those of 
the puritans, which, perhaps, is not, 
at the present day, entirely obliterated; 
certainly it was not at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary struggle. 
This peculiarity was an ease and free- 
dcm of manners, which more readily 


assimilated them to the English of the 
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army and navy, than any other people 
in the provinces. The harbor of 
Portsmouth was a safe place for men 
of war, and the liberality and hospital- 
ity of the people, secured it the ad- 
vantages of becoming a sort of naval 
depot for the British ships on our 
coast, sent to watch the fleets of 
France or Spain, or protect British 
commerce on these shores. Some of 
the New Hampshire governors, sent 
from Great Britain, were splendid men, 
and gave a tone to the spirit of the 
people, in agriculture and matters of 
enterprize. Wentworth was, perhaps, 
the only man who ever came from 
Winnipissioge Lake to Newburyport 
in a boat. The boat was made so 
light as to be carried by his oarsmen 
round the several falls in the rivers 
Winnipissioge and Merrimack. This 
was for the purpose of getting a full 
knowledge of the geography of his 
province. New Hampshire had her 
share in the struggles with the Indians 
and French, and assisted largely, in 
proportion to her means, in the wars 
of the middle of the last century, on 
the frontiers. We are happy to per- 
ceive that some of the intelligent men 
in the State of New Hampshire are 
writing the annals of their towns, and 
that they are sometimes assisted in the 
expense of printing, by the corpora- 
tions described. This is well, and the 
example should be followed in the 
smallest town and parish in our whole 
country. We have heretofore made 
roads, built bridges, inns, houses of 
public worship, and fixed guide boards 
for the convenience of the traveller, 
so that he may not lose a moment’s 
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time in his journey, but have left the 
historian to group his way through tra- 
dition and error, without giving him a 
guide of any sort to show what we 
are or were, or from whence we came. 
Portsmouth, Concord, Boscawen, and 
perhaps one or two more, have re- 
deemed the debt due to posterity. May 
their example be infectivus. 

No nation, as yet, has ever had an 
accurate history of themselves, nof 
shall we have one precisely correct, 
for we have suffered too many events 
to pass without recording, which are 
now irretrievably lost; but we shall, 
if this method of writing town annals 
is pursued, approximate nearer to per- 
fectness than any other nation has yet 
done. Ina neatly written preface, in 
which there is more of modesty than 
garrulity—an article in which prefaces 
frequently abound—the writer of the 
‘*Annals of Portsmouth’’ has stated 
his views in preparing and publishing 
this interesting volume. He will find, 
we do not hesitate to say, all the sat- 
isfaction he asks, and more, for we 
trust he will see others following his 
example. The monument his affec- 
tionate friends may rear at his depar- 
ture, may last as long as that of others, 
but this useful labor will be known 
when no trace of the urn or bust of 
him or his contemporaries can be 
found. 


‘*An Oration, delivered at Provi- 
dence, September 6, 1825, before 
the United Brothers’ Society of 
Brown University. By Horace 
Mann,’’ 
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request a page or two of your journal 
for a notice of its contents and merits. 

The subject of this oration, is the 
different consequences, resulting to in- 
dividuals and to communities, from 
different modes of mental occupation 
and effort—a subject somewhat ab- 
struse, as the writer remarks, but re- 
commended by its practical utility. 
**For,’’ says he, ‘‘if it be true that 
consequences infinitely different do re- 
sult from different mental habits, or 
from an appropriation of the same 
amount of mental power to the differ- 
ent worlds of fancy, or passion, or 
philosophy—then surely: an accurate 
knowledge of these differences will be 
like the acquisition of a great supple- 
mental faculty, by which, without any 
other addition of means, we can raise 
ourselves into a higher sphere of exis- 
tence, open more prolific sources of 
enjoyment, of greatness and of power, 
and lead the millions of posterity along 
the track of a more glorious and splen- 
did destiny. The subject, too, derives 
additional lustre and importance from 
its connexion with our duties and hap- 
piness, considered as moral beings— 
for by an original law of our nature, 
we are under an obligation, as binding 
as a sacrament, to use the powers with 
which heaven has endowed us, in the 
mode best fitted to attain the lofty 
heights of dignity and excellence, for 
which those powers were delegated.”’ 
The proposal of such a theme for dis- 
cussion, and the avowal of such views 
of it, on the first page, naturally ex- 
cite solicitude concerning the success 
of a writer with whose powers the 
reader has no previous acquaintance. 
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In this instance, however, that solici- 
tude will soon depart. A master’s 
hand is discovered in the second para- 
graph, in which the tendencies, occu- 
pations and efforts of different minds 
are thus sketched. 


‘¢ There are minds, whose habitual 
tendencies are to emancipate them- 
selves from all connexion with fact 
and reality, to revel and luxuriate amid 
unsubstantial images and fantastic 
combinations of things, to gaze upon 
all the phenomena of life and nature 
through a light ‘‘unborrowed of the 
sun,’’—sometimes to imparadise the 
world with nobler beings and richer 
fruitions, and sometimes to fill every 
region through which the imagination 
can wander, with its demon offspring, 
before which the heart vails and trem- 
bles in unutterable horror. There are 
minds, whose habitual tendencies are 
to strong and raging excitement. They 
fly from the calmness and monotony 
of actual life, to dilate their concep- 
tions and amplify their existence amid 
the terrors and sublimities of nature. 
The chords of their hearts are vibrated 
only when swept by the raving ele- 
ments. They make associates and 
companions of the great and fierce 
passions of the human breast. With 
them they walk abroad to mark the 
scenes of their conquest and triumph, 
to traverse the wastes where they have 
desolated, to gaze upon the conflagra- 
tions which they have kindled. Again, 
there have been some minds, which 
have looked abroad upon this scene of 
things, where we have our initiatory 
existence and our temporary residence, 
not through the prismatic medium, 
with which fancy gilds or disfigures 
its objects, but by the aid of that white 
light, which wisdom and reason radi- 
ate upon them, and have thus bright- 
ened and drawn out the effaced features 


of the image to some resemblance of 


its divine original, and developed some 
few of those infinite susceptibilities of 











grandeur and of happiness, which be- 
fore lay, and so many of which yet lie, 
dormant and unproductive in the soul 
of man.”’ 


Mr. Mann does not suppose that 
any one mind ranges exclusively with- 
in either of these departments of 
thought; but that there are prominent 
features, characteristic lineaments, in 
different minds, conformable to these 
distinctions; and that ‘‘the great found- 
ers of intellectual dynasties, who from 
time to time have risen up, and by 
their influence given a new direction 
to thought, and thereby imposed new 
fortunes upon the race,’’ have opera- 
ted in one of these modes rather than 
another, and have thereby illustrated 
or clouded the annals of mankind. 
Nor does he deny that nature, in ma- 
king men susceptible of these different 
modes of occupation and effort, has 
indicated that each may conduce to 
happiness; but he insists that it is the 
prerogative of reason to mark the lim- 
its within which they may range, and 
to preserve the subordination which 
their relative utility suggests; and 
hence, that to ascertain this relative 
utility is a preliminary in all the labors 
of education. 

On the subject of early education, 
his suggestions are not only highly el- 
oquent, but strictly just. ‘It is not 
enough,’’ he says, ‘‘that there be ef- 
fort—that. effort must be directed by 
wisdom.’’ ‘* The formation of mental 
habits commences with our earliest 
perceptions. It is then that incidents, 
too trivial for the most transient no- 
tice of maturer years, are exciting the 
feeble wonders of the infant, and form- 
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ing the character of the future man. 
The mental elements are then seeking 
out their affinities. Association is forg- 
ing the links of his indissoluble chain. 
Master-thoughts and deep-graved im- 
pressions are fastening their influences 
on objects around—influences which 
shall forever after constitute to our 
perceptions parts of the identity of the 
objects themselves, and be made to 
them ‘close as green to the verdant 
leaf, or crimson to the rose.’ ”’ 

After exploring the several causes 
of the different results of different men- 
tal occupations and efforts, and sketch- 
ing, in highly poetical colors, the state 
of his mind who abjures the realities of 
life and nature, and is engrossed with 
visions and phantasies that have no 
archetype in the order and economy of 
things, the orator asserts that a vast 
proportion of the literature of the pre- 
sent age tends strenuously to the pro- 
duction of this habit of thought, while 
a corresponding proportion of its ca- 
pabilities of well-being and well-doing 
are involved in the same lamentable 
perversion. I wish to quote one par- 
agraph from this part of the pamphlet. 


«« The effects of fictitious habits of 
reading and thinking are the sternest 
realities in existence. Practically con- 
sidered, they are habits of falsifying 
nature; and when they become the 
predominent law of association, are as 
much worse than ignorance as wisdom 
is better. In darknsss there are chan- 
ces of escape; but false lights lure to 
certain errors. And the inquiry that 
common sense propounds, is simply 
this—whether it be expedient to seek 
our maxims of life from a world that 
is not, rather than from a world that 
is; whether it be better to educate our- 
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selves for a mode of life we shall never 
experience, or for a life, the realities 
of which, every hour will bring home 
to our consciousness! 

In some minds, where experience 
has rudely crushed their fragile expec- 
tations, this habit of thought assumes 
the air and tone of pensive sadness, 
where the eye lingers long upon ob- 
jects which it does not behold; where, 
in all the world’s notes of joy and gai- 
ety, there is a deep under tone of sor- 
row, and in the stillness of sequestered 
vales, or the darkning of twilight 
groves, the feelings look inward, and 
ponder and dote over blighted hopes, 
which no spring of gladness shall ever 
awaken into returning life and beauty. 
Other hearts, which adversity has vis- 
ited in the fiercer aspects of wo, sink 
at once from their starry height into 
the abysses of despondence and melan- 
choly. And where to such calamities 
are added the infirmities of pro racted 
age, or the violence of physical pain, 
the feelings, which have no antidote 
in reflection or discipline, are exasper- 
ated and stung to the very verge of 
phrensy. In those moody hours when 
the victim, who through life has repu- 
diated truth and nature, is borne nigher 
and nigher to the borders of insanity— 
when his fears are roused by darker 
auguries, and the incubus of despair 
sits more heavily on the heart—often 
will the light of day seem to be sud- 
denly extinguished, and the senses to 
loose their grasp upon the external 
world; but a new world of terror and 
pain will be opened upon the heart— 
phantoms, dire as those which haunt 
the slumbers of guilt or madness, will 
rave around it, and the scene will glare 
with the torch of the furies.’’ 


With equal strength of eloquence, 
Mr. Mann next considers the great 
passions that sway and agitate individ- 
uals and communities, and confer or 
inflict so great a proportion of its en- 
joyment or suffering upon the human 
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race—and supposes that they derive 
much of their impetus and momentum 
from the prevalent literature of the 
age. This seems to me, though I 
doubt whether the author would so 
esteem it, the happiest and ablest part 
of the discourse. His appeal to the 
ease of Lord Byron, to coufirm his 
observations, I wish you to insert, 
both for the value of the passage, and 
because it comes much nearer to what 
I consider a just estimate of the poet’s 
powers of genius and of mischief, than 
some recent remarks from a more au- 
thoritative, though not an abler quar- 
ter. 


‘It is with regret that we appeal, in 
confirmation of these remarks, to the 
mighty genius of that illustrious war- 
rior-bard, who accumulated in himself 
the separate glories of different na- 
tions—the glory of genius, in his na- 
tive land of genius—the glory of he- 
roism, in his adopted country of heroes. 
He stands, a high and appalling bea- 
con, warning us, by his ‘‘guilty glare,”’ 
against those habits of mental occupa- 
tion and effort, which stimulate these 
suscepiibilities of our nature beyond a 
natural action. He revolted from the 
sway of reason; habit assumed another 
sway over him, and bound him like 
Prometheus, and was itself the vul- 
ture. He fostered the flame of his own 
fiery and untameable spirit by whatev- 
er life had exhibited or mind conceiv- 
ed, that is gigantic in crime or bound- 
less in suffering. Nor does he seem 
even to have discovered that sublime 
relation, established by Supreme Wis- 
dom, between affliction and its soften- 
ing and purifying influences; nor how 
godlike sentiments are strengthened 
amid the misfortunes and struggles of 
life, and the germs of noble and gener- 
ous principles strike deeper their roots, 
when shaken by the tempests of adver- 
sity. His poetic scenes, whose name 











is beauty, steal on the moral sense, 
like the bland caress of music-whisper- 
ing gales—or like the greetings with 
which dawning light opeiis the eye, 
after it has been sated with long sleep; 
but the vapor of the serpent’s breath is 
on that air, and the eye which drinks 
in that light shall soon fade. In his 
ideal worids, there were elements of 
feeling, which might have been warm- 
ed into enthusiasm in the cause of be- 
neficence and truth. He gathered them 
into a whirlwind, that prostrated the 
pillars of social intercourse, wherever 
it moved. There were beings of the 
sublimest intellect, who might have 
raised the massy body of civil society 
from its degradation. He made them 
spurn it to the earth and cover it with 
immedicable wounds. His victims of 
untoward passions, he plunged into the 
ho'test furnace of affliction. They 
came forth unpurged of their crimes, 
and like Mezentius, cursing their gods. 

His descriptions of nature, in her 
eternal solemnities, or in her wrathful 
moods of tempest and fire, are awful 
as midnight visitations of some superi- 
or power. He concentrates pathos al- 
most into a death-pang. Had the hu- 
man heart been of diamond, his strong 
hand had engraven deeply upon it; now 
he cuts through all its fibres with the 
drawing of every line. He binds to- 
gether the victims of the wild passion 
of love, by chains stronger than those 
of nature’s linking—chains of ada- 
mant, of fate—and then we seem to 
feel the giant-violence that rends them 
asunder. When he paints the gather- 
ing of nations to the conflict, we see 
the golden chords of tenderness, that 
bind every victim back to his home of 
endearment and love. The demon of 
battle hovers over the scene, and with 
a sweep of his tremendous wing, all 
are severed. He seems to grasp infin- 
ity, but it is infinity of grief, of terror, 
of desolation— And his imagination, in 
the wildness of its paroxysms, wraps 
the vast fabric of the universe in flames, 
and sends a soul of agony round the 
whole orb of being. Yet in all these 
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outpourings of a mighty spirit, there 
are no kindlings of devotion; no aspi- 
rations for the ‘‘unchaining of the 
soul,’’ for the redeeming of mankind 
from the boudage of self-inflicted abase- 
ment and misery; no wrestlings with 
fate, such as the good man feels, 
when he struggles against time and 
destiny to hasten the regeneration of 
his age. The tempest passes by, and 
we stand amidst its ravages; the light- 
nings fall, and we behold their blast- 
ings; but the moral atmosphere is still 
instinct with death, stagnant and pes- 
tilential as before, and no bow of prom- 
ise beams forth, that speaks of perver- 
sities chastened, or feelings purified. 
Yet in him there is one redeeming ex- 
cellence, which should not pass unre- 
membered. It is when in the eddyings 
of the swift current ‘that bears him 
along, he pauses to pay the meed of 
reverence to those great champions, 
whose swords were hever drawn, save 
in the holy cause of liberty. When 
the magic of his verse evokes them 
from the throng of vulgar heroes, how 
godlike they appear. He retouches 
their glories, even to the enthusiast’s 
eye, gives them an ampler majesty, 
and robes their noble forms in the 
splendid imagery of heaven. 

With his temptations to offend and 
his facilities of commission; with his 
passions, which, like the imprisoned 
storms of Aolus, roared around their 
barriers and sought for egress—it is 
not for mortal hands to hold the balan- 
ces of his merits and offences; yet must 
we lament, that he who could *‘ascend 
the highest heavens of invention,’’ and 
bring down all its treasures for the 
adornment of an earthly theme; that 
he whose plastic imagination could 
forfn whatever fills the heart with the 
quickest revoltings and disgust, should 
not have employed the one to aggra- 
vate the hideousness of guilt and tur- 
pitude, and reserved the other to grace 
the celestial form of virtue with a 
sweeter loveliness and a more awe-in- 
spiring majesty. Then would he have 
been noble indeed ; then would a mourn- 
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ing world have wept a sad requiem 
over his early tomb, and the closing 
days of his venerated life should have 
been calm and serene, even as the an- 
cient bards of that land, which he 
loved, have made the lofty summit of 
their own Olympus, where there was 
neither tempest nor rain nor cloud, 
but perpetual sunshine and an eternal 
spring.”’ 

I will ask you to give insertion to 
only one more quotation. Those who 
read what is already quoted, will de- 
sire to obtain and peruse the whole. 


** Let those who are blessed with 
the high endowments of genius, and 
who can thereby impart interest and 
fascination to whatever objects they 
please, impart it to those whose pur- 
suit is abundant in earthly recompense 
and worthy of our immortal natures. 
Let the poet and the orator reserve the 
choicest honors of song and of elo- 
quence for the benevolent in heart, for 
the grand in soul, and enrich them 
with every diamond that blazes in the 
treasures of genius. Let them paint the 
great benefactors of mankind not only 
as cheering and enlightening our age, 
but as extending their happy influences 
to other ages, far as the medium of 
time can transmit them; as the setting 
sun, after he has filled our hemisphere 
with refreshment and life, hastens on 
to fill with refreshment and life the 
hemisphere beyond us. 

But above all, and fairer than all, 
let them depict those purer spirits of 
moral excellence, who freighted time 
with the examples and precepts of vir- 
tue, which have come down for our 
support and encouragement, and will 
descend for the support and encour- 
agement of others; let the light of 
some purer world beam from their eye, 
end a nobler impress of divinity be 
enstamped upon their brow, and let 
them seem to do, as in truth they al- 
ways have done, to animate and adorn 
and glorify the whole scene. Then 


when the enraptured youth shall have 
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gazed upon a vision like this, till his 
bosom heaves with unwonted beatings, 
the voice of nature will break from his 
heart and ihquire—if, for the narrow 
round of sordid and ignoble pleasure— 
if, for the dim phosphoric ray, that 
gleams from the bones of a decaying 
ancestry, he would barter that vast 
expansion of renown, and that em- 
pyrean flame of glory?’’ 


I do not approve every sentiment 
contained or intimated in this oration, 
nor do I think the style is faultless. 
There is occasionally, perhaps, too 
much labor, and this is the more to be 
regretted, as it is a waste of strength 
in so powerful a thinker and writer; 
there is likewise too much verbosity. 
But I view it as among the ablest pro- 
ductions of its class that have been 
given to this community for many 
years, and think it reflects great credit 
upon the university at Providence, at 
which, I perceive by its catalogue, the 
author was graduated. There are said 
to be two literary—rival—societies in 
that institution, whose libraries united, 
nearly equal that of the college, and 
who celebrate their anniversaries dur- 
ing the week of commencement, by 
literary exercises. There is not, it is 
said, much pomp and circumstance on 
these occasions; but not unfrequently 
performances of a very high order are 
said to be listened to by auditories 
competent to appreciate their merits, 
but not in the habit of much fulsome 


and puffing adulation. 
N. F. 


‘* Lempriere’s Biographical Diction- 
ary.” 


Ir is matter of regret, that the bio- 
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graphical notices of our eminent schol- 
ars, divines and statesmen, which have 
appeared in a form designed to go 
down to posterity, have not been pre- 
pared with greater care, and given the 
characters more accurately and per- 
fectly. The hasty sketches given in 
the newspapers, we do not always ex- 
pect to find complete; but even these 
should be correct, so far as they pro- 
ceed. In works professedly biograph- 
ical, published long after the death of 
the persons whose characters are de- 
lineated, and when there has been suf- 
ficient time to collect materials and 
facts, we have a right to expect cor- 
rectness in the date of events, and a 
full display of the virtues, talents and 
services of the great men who are 
commemorated. Such works are usu- 
ally entitled to respect, in the estima- 
tion of the public. Reference is made 
to them as good authority. They are 
considered as a record, which is not 
to be disputed. It is therefore due to 
‘those who purchase and read—it is 
due to the memory of those whose 
characters are portrayed, and to pos- 
terity, that all works of this character 
should be invariably correct and com- 
plete. We fear there is too great a 
desire for book making, in the publi- 
cation of biographies, as well as of 
some other works. 

We have lately seen a new Ameri- 
can edition of Lempriere’s Biography, 
with additions, referring to many of 
the most eminent men of our coun- 
try. We pretend not to decide with 
regard to all these new articles; but of 
several, we do not hesitate to say, 
that they abound with mistakes. If 
they are typographical errors, this shews 
want of attention and care, and would 
not be a sufficient apology. But we 
believe the mistakes to which we re- 
fer, are not to be accounted for by the 
carelessness of the printers. In the 
very short and meagre sketch of Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin, of this State, we no- 
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ticed several errors as to dates. These 
may be detected by many who are now 
living. But, in a few years, these men 
will have passed away, and the biog- 
raphy will remain as an authority which 
no one will be allowed to dispute. 
There is a misstatement of the time 
when he was first chosen councillor, 
and of the period for which he contin- 
ued at the council board. But the ar- 
ticle itself is very imperfect and defect- 
ive. It would have been better to have 
omitted his name entirely, than to give 
such a very incomplete sketch. The 
same remark will justly apply to the bi- 
ographical notice of Governor Strong. 
It is far from doing justice to the char- 
acter, talents and virtues of that emi- 
nent patriot. Other articles were no- 
ticed, which are not altogether correct, 
nor sufficiently full. 

It is certainly important that works 
of this sort should be free from errors. 
They are deserving more attention and 
labor than have generally been bestow- 
ed upon them. Even the very valua- 
ble volumes of Elliot and of Allen, 
giving the biography of New England 
worthies and public men—even these 
might be improved. Though they are 
not liable to the charge of incorrect 
statements, we think there are omis- 
sions in them which ought to be sup- 
plied. Some useful men are not men- 
tioned in those works; and some who 
are noticed, have not received all the 
praise to which their memories are en- | 
titled. If some gentleman of industry 
and research would undertake an im- 
proved edition of Elliot, we think it 
would be an acceptable work. All 
the early patriots of Massachusetts 
have not been sufficiently honored; 
and many who struggled for indepen- 
dence in the cabinet and in the field, 
have failed to receive the tribute of 
public gratitude, which their disinter- 
ested services merit. 

SAL, 


N. B....President Allen, we understand, is about giving to the public a se- 
cond edition of his valuable work. Much is expected from this revision.—Enp. 
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TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





In entering upon this second half year of his labors, the Editor cannot dis- 
guise his feelings of satisfaction for the encouragment the public have extended 
to the Boston Monthly Magazine. The number of subscribers have not only 
rapidly increased, but the willingness they have shown to comply with his terms 
of payment is, in his mind, an additional proof that his exertions have in some 
measure met the public expectations. The correspondents to the work multiply 
with the patrons, and in fact, the former are amongst the best of the latter, and 
to several of them we owe much of our success. 

The writer of the review of Tudor’s life of Otis, which appeared in our last, 
deserves our acknowledgements, for one of the most classical and elegant pieces 
of composition amongst American literature. 

The able writer on School Books expresses himself so forcibly and clearly, 
and there is so much good sense in his remarks, that we hope he will continue 
his hand. He can do much good. 

The author of the first settlement of our country has given us some striking 
views of our ancestors, for he speaks of them with freedom and honesty. His 
views may not be congenial to all, but every reader will give him credit for 
strength and boldness of thought; although he may describe defects without 
disguise, or run a parallel without fear. The day of fastidiousness is gone. The 
past is the province of history, the present cherish no jealousies, and for the 
future we indulge no anxieties. Those who differ from him in opinion, shall, 
if they please, find a place in our journal. 

No one can read the Araucanians without a deep interest, or without some 
thankfulness to the writer, for condensing such an amusing history. It is not 
more wonderful than the history of the Peruvians. 

If our poetical friends continue their favors we shall want no apology for 
our poetic department; but we must inform K. that ‘‘the lines written at Ath- 
ens,’’ have appeared in a newspaper some time since. Of this we were apprised 
after they were in type, and, of course, we did not strike them off. 

To the writers of several notices of new publications, we are much indebted. 
Fair criticigm we shall always cherish—ill nature shall be no sin of our pages. 

We have received the Dissertationes Theatrocritica. Weare highly pleased 
with the subject, and the manner in which it is treated; and that, with the excel- 
lent remarks of Linus, on music, shall appear in our next. We must arrange our 
matter, not exactly according to the order of time in which we receive it, but like 
the good housewife, put here a piece of family plate, and there a corporation 
present, with some fine device on it, or a piece of cut glass, that the China 
closet may have some little notoriety for its arrangement. 

I. M. is received—we hope will continue his hand. His Captive has had ne 
small celebrity. 

L. 8. will take the distinction between the propriety of speaking of states, 
counties and towns, with freedom, and that of private families. We cannot 
suffer a great grand child to feel wounded through us, though it may be true, 
that but few look back so far. 

The subject of the Lost Child shall be resumed in our next. 

A portrait of a distinguished statesman and orator, may be expected in our 
next number. 

Our lithographic specimens will not all come from the same pencil, but from 
clever artists, and will be distributed ‘‘cum sorte urne.’’ We do not expect, 
at present, to infuse al! our enthusiasm for the art into the minds of our readers, 
but the time will come when they will agree with us. 


